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Watch Labor: 


Republic Aviation Pep-Talks Suppliers 
Into Huge Cost Cuts Through V.A. 


Farmingdale, N. Y.—A year 
ago Republic Aviation launched 
“Target—Minus 30”—a program 
to lop 30% from the cost of 
turning out $3-million F-105D 
jets for the Air Force in an at- 
tempt to get more defense busi- 
ness. 

The result: right on target, a 
saving of $47-million for the Air 
Force and the U. S. taxpayer. 

So successful was the Republic 
cost-cutting program that numer- 
ous other big companies have 
been making inquiries about it, 
and the National Security Indus- 
trial Association has been urging 
the Navy to do the same thing 


in its submarine-building _pro- 
gram. 

How did Republic do 
Mainly by whipping up supplier 
enthusiasm for value analysis and 
its potential for cutting costs with- 
out losing profits. 

@ First, the company set an 

“unattainably high” cost-cutting 
target, which officials felt might 
be approached but never reached. 

@ Next, Republic P.A.’s and 
engineers worked up an in-plant 
value analysis program. 

© Then, the firm massed a 40,- 
000-man team from its 831 first, 
second, and third-tier suppliers 

(Turn to page 32, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ How Much Do You Know about gray iron castings? The 
spread on pages 20-21 will test your knowledge, answer 


some of the most asked questions about them. 


It also 


gives hints on making the best buy in castings. 


@ International Turmoil has made commodity prices touchy 


but has provoked no runaway. 


The Price Perspective on 


page 2 and the Washington Perspective on page 4 analyze 
the African situation and our tensions with the Communists. 


@ The Case of the Leaky Hoses is the sort of thing that might 
happen to you. Read on page 17 about this buyer-supplier 
hassle that came before the American Arbitration Association, 
and see whether you would have solved it as they did. 


@ Scrap Prices Are Down, but appear to be bottoming out. 
So if you had been planning to buy in this area in the near 
future, it might be wise to check your needs now while prices 
are low. The story on page 3 will help you on this score. 


it? | 


MaterialHandling 


E quipment Firms 
Predict Price Hike 


Chicago—Major producers of 
| materials handling equipment are 
|joining the current drive by in- 
|dustry toward “realistic pricing” 


|—a move that spells generally cz 


higher prices on most products. 
| Materials handling equipment 


firms queried by PURCHASING || 


|WEEK predicted that the drive 
would probably lift prices on a 
broad range of products from 3% 
to 5% before the year is out. 

Price increases—ranging from 
3% to 10%—have already been 
put into effect in recent weeks on 
such equipment as lumber car- 
| riers, steel carriers, truck tractors, 
and tow tractors. 

The swing toward “realistic 
pricing” (see PW, July 11, ’60, 
p. 1) by such manufacturers as 
Clark Equipment Co., Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Baker Indus- 
trial Trucks, and Rapids-Standard 
Co., Inc., among others, has been 
stimulated by three important 
factors: 

® Price Cutting: In an effort to 
stimulate demand and overcome 
stiff competition, companies have 
been shaving prices for the past 
several months. This has eaten 
heavily into their profit picture. 
They are now out to stabilize 
prices at higher levels “where 
they belong.” 

@ A Developing Product Policy: 
Many companies, such as Clark 
Equipment and Yale & Towne, 
have decided that if products 
can’t be sold at realistic, profit- 

(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


Carbide Lifts Purchasing 
Up to Top-Drawer Levei 


New York—Another major 
corporation tied its procurement 
operations tighter to the inner 
circle of its top management 
command post last week. 


move, Union Carbide Corp. 

chose the president. of onc of its 

divisions, Hermann K. Intemann 
(Turn to page 31, column 1) 


H. K. INTEMANN: Key man in 
Union Carbide’s emphasis on top 
management function of buying. 


In a significant management |, 


ROLL-UP LADDER: Aluminum 16. 
footer can fold into 20-in. bun- 
dle, weighs approximately 24 Ib. 


Big 4 Erase Discount 
On Fleet Truck Tires; 


Other Rises May Follow 


Akron—Fleet operators and 
other buyers of truck tires face 
the prospect of higher price tags 
as a result of the elimination by 
major manufacturers of a special | 
discount to dealers. The discount | 
applied to all truck casings with | 
cross sections ranging from 8.25 | 
through 11.00. 

U. S. Rubber Co. was the first | 
to cancel the discount, explain- 

(Turn to page 32, column 5) 


Copper Producers See 
Firm Prices for 30 Days 


New York—Leading U.S. cop- 
per suppliers said last week they 
expected no change in the cur- 
rent domestic price of 33 cent/ 
Ib. for at least 30 days, despite 
political anarchy in the Congo 
and the volatile reactions of the 
London Metal Exchange. 

“The pipeline from the Congo | 
is pretty long,” said the vice presi- | 
dent of sales for one leading U.S. | 
producer. “It'll take at least a 
month for this to empty out, and 

(Turn to page 4, column 1) 


This Week's 


nions Still Pressure Costs 


Electrical Industry Is 
Next Target Area, With 
Job Security a Big Issue 


New York—Don’t let your 
guard down on the possibilty that 
labor trouble will disrupt prod- 
uct supply lines this fall. Also, 
don’t expect any letup in the cost 
pressure that this year’s wage 


__.. | settlements—in the 7-cent to 9- 
>| cent-per-hr. 
"| asserting. 


pattern—have been 


@Big labor and management 


|are girding for a severe bargain- 


ing test over today’s most ex- 
plosive negotiation issues— auto- 
mation and work rules. 

@Preliminary skirmishes al- 
ready are under way in the im- 
portant electrical and railroad in- 
dustry negotiations—although 
they are not due to climax for an- 
other two months. 

@ Strike talk has blown hot and 
cold for weeks as both sides in 
the electrical and railroad line- 
ups have jockeyed for position for 
the inevitable showdown. 

In the electrical negotiations, 
\the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers and General Elec- 
| tric Co. have agreed to open talks 
‘this week—a month earlier than 
expected—to work toward agree- 
ment on job security. This, far 
more than wages, is the toughest 
subject in IUE President James 
B. Carey’s big contract agenda 
laid out for GE and Westing- 
house Electric bargaining. 

Employment hit a record 68.5- 
million peak last month, but at 
the same time foc ogy for 
June also hit a new high. (See p. 
4 for details on this indicator of 
economic activity.) 

Big companies have been able 
to hold the wage line fairly well 
in most negotiations during the 
first half of 1960. The outlook 
is for future wage settlements in 
the 7-cent to 9-cent range for the 
remainder of the year. 

The Big Four rubber com- 

(Turn to page 31, column 1) 


Purchasing 
Perspective “’*” 


Business signposts—Spotchecks in sensitive industrial areas 


show: 


@Sales of small and fractional horsepower motors are con- 
tinuing to pick up speed. Manufacturers in Cleveland and Chi- 
cago report substantial backlogs with prices firming and steady. 

© Home appliances, after a rough first half, are beginning to 
show signs of life in some areas. Westinghouse made a nation- 
wide survey of 700 wholesale salesmen and retailers 10 days ago 


and said the results indicated an upturn in recent weeks. 
in Chicago, feels the situation has “bottomed out.” 


also has spotted new vitality. 


Norge, 
Hotpoint 


In radio and TV, Admiral says 


its production is already sold out into September. 
®@ Materials handling equipment manufacturers also are look- 
ing forward to a good year despite some early price competition 
that cut into profits. But price increases, indicated earlier in the 
(Turn to page 31, column 4) 
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Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 


93.6 934 94.6 


| 
Copper Scrap, Resin Hikes 


(Based on!7 Basic Materials) 
January 1957-100 


Overcome Rubber Cut 


phi 


This Week's Commodity Prices 


July 13 June 6 Year % Yrly 


METALS Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton........++.++++++ 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton........++++++++e+++ 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 
i Ph OE OS ices sc becedcceececoce 80.00 80.00 80.00 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt............ee000: 5.50 5.50 5.50 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 6.20 6.20 6.20 0 
i i Mi PR CWC. cose ccc cceccccsesccee 5.975 5.975 5.975 0 
i aM sash neh sé bh gee beac ¢eeee.s 5.675 5.675 5.675 0 
OE, SOO, NG. 5 evades cdccscvcepecsee 5.30 5.30 5.30 0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 30.00 30.00 40.00 —25.0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 30.00 30.00 38.00 —21.1 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 30.00 29.00 36.00 —16.7 
MR asc te cet cide uses esageecdacbe .26 .26 247 + 5.3 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib.............+eseee0- .24 24 239 + & 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 326 326 296 +10.1 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib...............- 25 245 .23 + 8.7 
i i Pe DR iss e eet reccabscvesevecese 12 12 12 0 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, giad)s bGbes ives has .14 .74 .74 0 
i i. Sans Se ced ey 6 cliibecabeecees 1.028 1.026 1.023 + 5 
Zine, Prime West, "Bast Des SA A wah dc vcke cake 13 13 11 +-18.2 
FUELST 

Fuet oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 2.20 2.20 2.00 +10.0 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 2.47 2.47 2.37 + 4.8 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 2.15 2.1 2.15 0 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal............. .035 035 04 —12.4 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... 12 aa 115 + 43 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 107 .107 12 —10.8 
ene Com, COCOOED, BOE... cc ccc swccccescces .09 09 O81 +111 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 09 085 091 — LJ 
CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 90.50 90.50 90.50 0 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 34 34 31 + 9.7 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 4.80 4.80 4.80 0 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib......... 151 .153 .193 —21.8 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib..............00ese008 .293 .293 278 + 5.4 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... .168 168 16 + 5.0 
Phthalic anhydride, as 14 as' bh cede Puan ae ee .185 185 165 +12.9 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 325 325 35 — 79 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 14.60 14.25 9.85 +48.2 
Shellac, ee Ss 4 ona ek 6 bake DERE D CRS eRerece 31 31 30 + 3.3 
Soda ash, 58%, light, SS cine bdeoke ees 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, Rss 5s ch she see kenakoee 23.50 23.50 23.50 0 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N. Yl REE RS Ce .058 058 068 —14.7 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ .255 255 .255 0 
PAPER 


~—= paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 


EATS OP Lee a ee Ge ee 17.75 17.75 17.20 + 3.2 
Bond nd Paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, car. lots, 

a ihinnns 6 SE Mae sis Wao ae te ReMi s 4006686 68 25.20 25.20 25.20 0 
Chipboard, OO RE SO 100.00 100.00 95.00 + 5.3 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 9.50 9.50 9.00 + 5.6 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, "60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 6.30 6.30 6.30 0 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 18.00 18.00 21.00 —14.3 
BUILDING MATERIALSt 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bb!. 3.65 3.65 3.65 0 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 4.18 4.18 4.25 — 16 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N. Y. mftbm. 122.00 124.00 129.00 — 5.4 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, ‘mftbm. 136.00 136.00 143.00 — 49 
*Spruce, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm...... 88.00 88.00 98.00 —10.2 
Fir plywood, %” AD, 4x8, dealer crid, fob mill, msf. . 64.00 64.00 85.00 —24.7 
TEXTILES 
ONE CO. sb oa obec oc.00% 64 00cke «112 113 10 +12.0 
CO ES. MW BD. nv cc eh diseiessd ses .342 343 35 — 2.3 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd.............. 21 21 195 + 7.7 
Rayon twill, 40%”, 92x62, N.Y., Shige sr Kht aguas .23 ae .26 —11.5 
EM UM MI Bled s 6464s Bos acne wad ecbebe 1.435 1.425 1.682  —14.7 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, ib......... 185 185 30 —38.3 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 418 .428 35 +19.4 


t Source: Petroleum Week { Source: Engineering News-Record 
* Spruce, Toronto, replaces fir, Toronto, starting this week. 


This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


JULY 18-24 


THE SUMMER DOLDRUMS seem to have hit most major industrial mar- 
kets over the past few weeks. 

With hot weather here, demand has understandably dwindled. The big 
question is: How much of this is seasonal (and to be expected)—and how 
much represents continuation of the current business pause? 

There’s still no clear-cut answer to this question. But one thing for sure, 
the current price outlook could hardly be described as firm. 

Price shading is rampant in a lot of different fields. In steel, for example, 
it’s been going on since early spring. 

The same is now true for many fabricated products. Appliances, autos, 
copper products, and some machinery lines all report substantial discounting. 

And now another metal, zinc, has joined steel in the trend toward price 
softness. Quiet demand, coupled with foreign competition, has forced cuts 
of up to %¢ per pound in some quality grades. 

» e . 

PRICE ISN’T THE ONLY ECONOMIC FACTOR that is affected by 
easing demand. 

Production and employment are also beginning to waver. 

Appliance cutbacks, a 50% steel operating rate, and reduced car assem- 
blies are just a few of the specific indications that output is easing. 

More general -confirmation comes from weekly freight car loadings. 
They’ve been running pretty consistently behind year-ago levels. 

On the labor front—joblessness soared by 964,000 in June. Of course, 
much of this is due to the influx of a lot of students into the labor market. 

But even if you discount this, using the Labor Department’s seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate, the rise is still significant—5.5% of the labor 
force in June, compared to a May figure of only 4.9%. 

. * * 

THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK IS ONE FIRMING FACTOR that 
could offset some of these weaknesses. 

Certainly this is true as far as copper is concerned. 

Violence in the Congo resulted in a shutdown of the Katanga mines last 
week. True, work was resumed later on in the week—but not before the big 
Congo producer boosted its price for the red metal by 1% ¢ a pound. 

So far this African unrest has had two effects here in America. 

(1) It has helped bring about a %2¢ rise in copper scrap prices. Reason: 
Copper smelters are stepping up their buying of this copper raw material in 
anticipation of further inventory buildups by European buyers. 

(2) It’s the major reason why producer and custom smelter prices haven't 
declined. (The prevailing 33¢ price could hardly be justified on the basis 
of current slow domestic demand alone.) 

* * 

@ OTHER FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS also conceivably could play a 
firming role in the next few months. 

© East-West tensions—These show very little indication of simmering down 
at the moment. They can be expected to give sensitive prices a jog every 
now and then. But—with supplies ample in practically every line—there’s 
no indication of any runaway markets. 

© Rising foreign prices—The trend toward higher overseas tags could 
give U. S. products a welcome demand boost. For it makes imports less 
attractive to U. S. buyers—and our exports more attractive to overseas P.A.’s. 

Equally important, this trend toward higher foreign quotas shows virtually 
no signs of abating. Over the past year, for example, manufactured goods 
prices in Germany went up 4%. 

And in England labor costs are pressuring prices. In the first six months 
of this year, they went up about 5% in key machinery industries. 
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New York—Many scrap tags 
are at low level, but appear ready 
to firm up in the near future. 
P.A.’s would do well to look at 
their needs now. 

The trend in prices of major 
scrap materials over the past year 
(see chart right) looks like a cap- 
sule version of general business 
conditions during the same pe- 
riod. Scrap price prospects usu- 
ally follow closely the outlook for 
the industries that use them. 

@Steel scrap began its long 
steady price decline in conjunc- 
tion with the dropoff in demand 
for steel and the fading industry 
operating rate. 

But industry opinion is that 
steel scrap tags have bottomed 
out—some 21% below year-ago 
levels (see PW, July 11, °60, p. 
4). 
While scrap dealers don’t fore- 
see any price increase in the near 
future, no further drop appears 
imminent. Steel scrap has been 
holding steady, and recently there 
have been scattered sales at 
slightly increased prices. 

@Paper scrap prices have 
dropped more than 30% from 
year-ago levels. The reason: Busi- 
ness has been slow for some im- 
portant paper industry consum- 
ers of scrap. 

But here, again, expert opin- 
ion sees paper scrap prices start- 
ing to firm when the mills reopen 
after their July vacation. The 
reasons are: 

Paper mill scrap inventories 
are thought to be at low levels 
now because mills have been us- 
ing the inventories rather than 
buying on the market. 

Old corrugated boxes, an im- 
portant scrap paper item, are sell- 
ing because they are expected to 
be in short supply soon. 

Mixed paper waste has been 
selling at a $1-$6/ton spread. 
Companies were burning it be- 
cause of lack of dealer interest, 
but reports are that dealers are 
back in the market and the burn- 
ing has stopped. The spread is 
expected to reach $4-$6/ton to 
$5-$7/ton in August. 

© Copper scrap tags are higher 
than last year, but about 4% 
lower than they were at the be- 
ginning of 1960. The violence 
in the Congo Republic’s copper- 
rich Katanga Province has al- 
ready boosted copper scrap 2 ¢/ 
lb., and if the situation is pro- 
longed at all, this price level 
won't ease. 

Right now the industry is in 
its slack season, but it should 
pick up in the autumn. 

American copper stocks are 
plentiful, but Katanga copper is 
an important source of supply for 
Europe, and an increased flow 
of domestic stocks to Europe 
could siphon off excess American 
supply. 

@ Lead scrap prices have weak- 
ened only recently, falling some 
9% below year-ago prices. 
They’re higher than they were 
last Jan. 1 (see chart) only be- 
cause the price of lead broke at 
that time following the settlement 
of smelter strikes. 

Lead scrap prices should firm 
up. Demand for lead is picking 
up as inventories are being built 
up on the prospect that Congress 
will boost import tariffs for lead 
and zinc, thus bolstering domestic 
lead prices. 

e@ Aluminum scrap prices are 
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Firming Up of Scrap Prices Signals 
Bargain Time May Be Nearing End 


10% below year-ago levels and 
more than 13% below what they 
were on Jan. 1. 

The weakening of aluminum 
scrap tags was one consequence 
of a disappointing demand for 
aluminum during the first half. 
Aluminum shipments so far are 
running about 4% below last 
year. 

However, a strong second half 
is expected, enough to push total 
aluminum consumption for 1960 
above last year. 


Taking 8,778,000 tons of coal to the cleaners in 5 years 
would have been impossible for the heaviest steel pipe. But it proved no problem 
to the Diversipipe recommended by the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man — for 
the cleaning plant at this big Eastern mine. More than 650 feet of this rugged rubber pipe was installed 
there when the plant was new. Ever since, it’s been handling both coal and silica-sand slurry—materials 
known to eat through high-carbon steel in a matter of months. Yet today — after averaging more than a 
million and a half abrasive tons a year for 5/2 years—carrying it around numerous bends that invite rapid 
wear—Diversipipe is still going strong. Diversipipe-T-M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Never consider any industrial materials handling 
A y-lived abrasion- and problem “impossible” until the G.T.M. has taken 
recite Sari tcaad a look and made his recommendation. 

Time and time again, he and the Goodyear 
Distributor have supplied Conveyor Belts, V- Belts 
or other industrial products that do the job where 
others fail. Just look under “Rubber Goods” or 
“Rubber Products” in the Yellow Pages—or 
write Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 


16, Ohio. 
Lots of good things come from 
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Purchasing Week 


Washington 
Perspective 


Washington sees continuing international turmoil injecting an 
element of uncertainty into a wide range of commodity prices. 

The uprising in the Congo is the latest example. The former 
Belgian territory is the world’s leading producer of industrial 
diamonds and cobalt; an important source of supply for copper, 
tin, palm oil, coffee, fibers, and columbium-tantalum, a high- 
temperature and corrosion-resistant metal. 

With production in doubt in the area, prices of any or all of 
these commodities are open to some fluctuation. 

But government commodity experts feel there won’t be any 
really big upset in the commodities picture, however. 

Reason: The long supplies of most raw commodities and heavy 
inventory stockpiles of the U.S. are counted on to be able to 
meet demands for most items without putting undue pressure 
on price. 

What purchasing agents can watch out for are some short-run 
price flurries, however. 

“We may be in for another period similar to the Suez crisis 
of 1956,” says one government expert. “There could be some 
short-lived price flurries, but probably no basic upsetting of 
long-term commodity markets and prices.” 


. . 

There is no reason to look for any quick letup in international 
uncertainty. Moscow seized the initiative with the U-2 incident 
and is keeping the pressure on around the world. 

The possibility always exists that the situation could worsen. 
This could arise from a prolonged disruption in communications 
with supply sources or a vastly increased arms program. But 
Washington officials downgrade the chances of either. 

State Dept. officials don’t discount the possibility that the 
Congo riots might spread to other African countries. Neighbor- 
ing Rhodesia, for example, is another producer of copper. 

> « . 


The biggest immediate impact of the international tensions is 
indirect. It is causing some important under-the-surface political 
maneuvering and jockeying for commodity markets. For one 
thing, this country’s get-tough policy toward Cuba is leading 
to a re-evalution of Latin American economic policy. 

Administration policymakers are considering stepping up U.S. 
economic aid to Latin American nations to try to win friends 
to our side in the fracas with Cuba. 

« * * 

The Democratic convention in Los Angeles last week produced 
the party’s toughest stand yet in opposition to “administered 
pricing” by big companies. 

The administered-price view was spelled out in the platform 
plank dealing with tight money, high interest, and economic 
growth. 

The Democrats accused the Administration of pursuing a 
tight-money policy that “has failed in its stated purpose—to 
keep prices down.” In addition, the platform states, the scarcity 
of money has stifled economic growth. The key section: 

“Inflation has its roots in a variety of causes; its cure lies in 
a variety of remedies. Among those remedies are monetary and 
credit policies properly applied, budget surpluses in times of 
full employment, and action to restrain “administered price” 
increases in industries where economic power rests in the hands 
of a few.” 

This section is certain to be one of the key points of difference 
- domestic policy between Democratic and Republican plat- 
orms, 


JULY 18-24 


But Joblessness Also 
Jumps as Teen-Agers 


Swell Labor Market 


New York—| otal employment 
in the U.S. hit a record high of 


the latest government figures. An 
increase of some 1.4 million in 
the number of jobs held by teen- 
agers accounted for the record 
total. 

Offsetting this good news, how- 
ever, was an increase in un- 
employment, which hit a postwar 
June peak of 4,423,000. The 
total, swelled by a flood of hun- 
dreds of thousands of students 
onto the job market, last month 
zoomed up by 964,000. 

One relatively bright spot, the 
government report showed, was 
in overtime, PURCHASING WEEK’S 
sensitive overtime index remained 
unchanged from May levels at 
85.7 (1956 = 100). 


Stability Is Encouraging 


The chart above puts the over- 
time trend in proper perspective. 
The stability in this index— 
after an early 1960 drop—is en- 
couraging. 

It means that pressures for 
volume deliveries in a good num- 
ber of business areas are still 
pretty strong, 

Both hard goods and soft goods 
show this stabilizing trend. The 
table alongside gives the details, 
industry by industry. 

Unemployment, however, in- 
jects a more disturbing note into 
the labor picture. For the jump 
in joblessness during June was 
not entirely due to the influx of 
teenage workers into the labor 
market. 


Unusual Rise 


There was also a rise in un- 
employment in the “25-years 
and over” group. That’s something 
that hasn’t happened in any other 
June over the past decade. 

On an industry basis, jobless- 
ness increased more than season- 
ally in steel, transportation, tex- 
tiles, and chemicals. And this 
was one of the reasons why the 
seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate rose from 4.9% in May 
to 5.5% in June. 

One bright spot is the fact that 
the number of long-term unem- 
ployed declined by 100,000 in the 
month. 

This is the second straight 
month of greater-than-normal de- 
cline in this category. It’s signifi- 
cant because it means that the 
people who need employment 


most are getting it. 


Copper Producers See Tags Firm for a Month 


(Continued from page 1) 
by that time Katanga production 
may be back to normal.” 

Most industry sources agreed 
that the estimated 10% surplus 
in world copper supplies would 
make up for even a long-term 
disruption of production at Union 
Miniere du Katanga mines, which 
accounts for about 9% of world 
production. 

The price on the London Metal 
Exchange climbed a cent to 33 
cent/Ib. on a report that the 
Katanga mines had been seized 
by natives, then skidded back to 
32 cent/Ib. on the back-to-work 
rumors. Union Miniere also re- 
acted by raising its Antwerp and 


4 


New York prices 1% cent to 
32.425 cent/Ib. 

Most U.S. copper company 
officials minimized the over-all 
effect of the Congo upheaval. 
“The worst that can happen,” 
said one company official, “is 
that Katanga will be out of busi- 
ness for a while, in which case 
prices may get a slight upward 
push later in the year if the ex- 
pected business upswing this fall 
creates a little demand. 

“If Katanga resumes produc- 
tion immediately,” he said, “then 
we'll be right back where we 
started—oversupplies and weak- 
ening prices.” 

In another market develop- 


ment, zinc prices suffered a set- 
back as special high grade took 
a % cent/Ib. drop down to 144% 
cents delivered. Regular high 
grade also fell .15 cents to 14.35 
cent/Ib. 

Industry sources attributed the 
fall to increased competition at 
home and lowered import prices. 
The drop, they added, also re- 
flected recent weakening demand 
in the metal market generally. 

Prime Western grade, used 
primarily for galvanizing steel 
products, and lead, however, both 
resisted these nonferrous metals 
market weaknesses and remained 
steady at 13 cent/Ib. and 12 cent/ 


65,579,000 in June, according to ie 


June Employment Hits Peak Above 65.5 Million 


a ployees A rise is optimistic. For overtime is exp 


ee é | This measure records changes in overtime worked by industrial em 
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% ore mounting 
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Index of Overtime Ho 


industry figures. 


* June is the month for totals and major subtotals. 


urs in Manufacturing 


Latest Month Year % Yrly 
Month* Ago Ago Change 
es sees ok ot bbe caw 85.7 85.7 103.6 —17.3 
ESS ee ae 80.0 80.0 100.0 —20.0 
Ordnance & Accessories...... 65.5 55.2 724 — 95 
Lumber & Wood............. 103.0 87.9 112.1 — 8.1 
Furniture & Fixtures......... 85.7 85.7 85.7 0 
Stone, Clay & Glass.......... 86.1 77.8 1056 —18.5 
Primary BEGtale ...cccccccces 53.6 714 1036 —49.3 
Fabricated Metal Products... 86.7 70.0 100.0 —13.3 
Non Electrical Machinery.... 73.0 64.9 81.1 —10.0 
Electrical Machinery ........ 65.4 46.2 80.8 —19.1 
Transportation Equipment ... 82.8 65.5 89.7 — 7.7 
DN 6c crek yi cdeaa ee 87.0 73.9 87.0 0 
EE, ¢ iD ces so skeseeas 100.0 100.0 1080 — 7A 
ahs cd ad aed soe es ane oe 93.9 84.8 97.0 — 3.2 
p ESL 9 SEP 90.9 63.6 109.1 —16.7 
Textile Mill Products........ 107.7 96.2 115.4 — 6.7 
PEE Deed ck ede Ce vecensmes 116.7 83.3 116.7 0 
PUN AAS Suen vob nscoces ceeds 91.3 80.4 1000 — 87 
Printing & Publishing........ 93.8 81.3 84.5 +110 
EE ay ene 113.0 126.1 113.0 0 
Petroleum & Coal Products... 75.0 85.0 80.0 — 6.2 
Rubber Products ............ 85.7 60.7 139.3 —38.5 
Leather & Products.......... 71.4 57.1 85.7 —16.7 


May is the month for individual 


Materials Handling 


(Continued from page 1) 
able prices, they should be 
dropped. 

@ A Brightening Sales Outlook: 
An anticipated rise in new plant 
and equipment expenditures from 
an annual rate of $37-billion in 
the second quarter to $37.5-bil- 
lion in the third quarter has many 
firms eying a 5% to 10% in- 
crease in sales through the re- 
mainder of 1960. “This expected 
increase in demand will help sup- 
port realistic prices on equip- 
ment,” said one executive. 

B. E. Phillips, vice president 
and general sales manager of 
Clark Equipment’s — Industrial 
Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich., 
predicted that sales in the sec- 
ond half will surpass the first of 
1960 and “profits will be up due 
mainly to our new pricing ap- 
proach.” 

H. M. Rasmussen, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager for 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., a major conveyor 
manufacturer, also forecast an 
increase in sales “running up- 
wards of 5%.” 

Most companies agreed that 
the greatest sales gains are ex- 
pected for fork lift trucks, fol- 
lowed by conveyors, cranes, and 
hoists. 


Ib., respectively. 
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Besides the move toward real- 


Equipment Makers 


Predict Broad Upward Push in Prices 


istic pricing in the industry, an- 
other major trend pinpointed by 
the PW survey is a rising demand 
for bigger, more efficient ma- 
terials handling equipment. 

A spokesman for one large in- 
dustrial truck manufacturer said 
that about five years ago, the most 
popular fork lift truck model was 
the 2,000-lb. lift capacity truck. 
The most popular one today is 
the 4,000-Ib. model. 

“And the popularity of the 
model is rapidly on the wane,” 
he said. “We are beginning to 
see increasing demand for still 
larger models—6,000-Ib., 8,000- 
Ib., and 10,000-lb. lift capacity 
trucks for use in manufacturing 
warehouse operations. 

“In the heavier industries, such 
as steel production, the demand 
for models -upward of 50,000- 
Ib. and 60,000-Ib. lift capacity is 
increasing.” 

Conveyor, crane, and hoist 
manufacturers said this trend is 
also affecting their operations— 
that buyers are not only looking 
for bigger equipment, but also 
“one-package equipment.” 

As one company explained, 
“instead of just buying a con- 
veyor, customers look for a pack- 
age purchase that also entails the 
control systems used with the 
conveyor.” 
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New A. O. Smith Welding Div. Pitch: 


‘More Product for More Money’ 


Elkhorn, Wis.—A. O. Smith 
Welding Products Div. has an- 
nounced a new marketing policy 
that will put the emphasis on im- 
proved product quality at com- 
mensurate prices. 

The new program was intro- 
duced at a recent week-long sales 
conference at the company’s 
welding machine and direct cur- 
rent power supply production 
plant here. 

“More product for more 
money is the only way to build a 
strong welding market and, there- 
fore, the only way A. O. Smith 
Corp. will do business in that 
market,” declared R. W. Raney, 
general sales manager of the divi- 
sion. 

More than 60 division sales- 
men and sales managers heard A. 
E. Johnson, welding machine 
sales manager, underline the 
company’s emphasis on building 
more performance and quality 
into its welding products—and 
charging fair prices for them. 

Johnson said that the present 
trend of pricing AC welding ma- 
chines—accelerated price cutting 
—presents less product for less 
money to the customer, resulting 
in a purchase which may not rep- 
resent the greatest “value.” 

“In the case of an industrial 


Flintkote Boosts Gypsum 
Operations by Acquiring 
Huge Reserve in Canada 


New York—Flintkote Co. has 
acquired a vast gypsum reserve 
in Newfoundland of at least 200- 
million tons and plans to build 
two new gypsum plants, one in 
New York and one at Ft. Dodge, 
lowa. 

Flintkote has been anxious to 
expand in the profitable gypsum 
field since entering the business 
in 1956 with properties at Sweet- 
water, Texas. This operation, 
which brought returns of 20% 
after taxes, according to com- 
pany Officials, led to the 1959 
acquisition of the Blue Diamond 
Corp., sixth-largest U.S. gypsum 
company. 

Flintkote’s gypsum sales last 
years accounted for about 10% 
of its business or about $30 mil- 
lion. 

President George J. Pecaro 
told PURCHASING WEEK. that 
Flintkote aims to become one of 
the top four gypsum producers in 
the U.S. He said he expects 
gypsum expansion to boost the 
firm’s sales to $75-million or 
$100-million by 1965. 

He said he expected the new 
plants, each to cost about $7-mil- 
lion, to be operating within 18 
months. He added that Flintkote 
expects first raw rock shipment 
from Newfoundland early next 


spring. 


Republic Chemical Cuts 
Price of Copper Hydrate 


New York—Republic Chemi- 
cal Corp. has cut the price of 
copper hydrate 25% to $39.90 
per 100 Ib. and is offering it in 
a pulp form. 

The chemical, also known as 
copper hydroxide, was formerly 
priced at $53.50 per 100 Ib. in 
dry form. It is used in textile dye- 
ing, in paints, in the manufacture 
of rayon, and as a laboratory 
reagent. 
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AC welding machine,” he added, 
“I believe we can agree that a 
policy of less product at a lower 
cost cannot create a market. It 
merely fills an existing market 
with lower-quality and lower- 
value products.” 

Raney said the new marketing 
policy, called “Operation Ac- 
celeration,” will mean introduc- 
tion of higher quality and better 
product performance to Smith 
products, along with commensur- 
ate prices. 


Caine Installs McKay Unit 
To Cut Coil Steel to Size 


Chicago—Caine Steel Co. has 
installed a new $125,000 McKay 
die shear line as part of the com- 
pany’s $1-million expansion of its 
steel service center here. 

The new unit, a Caine spokes- 
man said, will permit buyers to 
purchase coil steel in the most 
economical size and have it cut 
to length and slit to width 

He said the die shear line 
will “mean savings to the cus- 
tomer in lower inventory require- 
ments, greater inventory flexi- 
bility, less handling, and reduced 
scrap loss.” 


McKAY DIE SHEAR LINE, installed by Caine Steel Co., cuts to custom- 
er’s precise size, using virtually all steel or aluminum in the coil. 


NEW SAVING 


New strapping material—new low cost. Made of super- 
strong Avisco® rayon, AVISTRAP cord strapping costs less 
than metal strapping and reinforced tapes of compara- 
ble strength, offers many more important advantages. 


Low cost per package. You invest less per package with 
AVISTRAP because its initial cost is low. In many in- 
stances, corner protectors can be eliminated. AVISTRAP 
is also extremely safe to handle, won't injure personnel. 


VISTRAP CORD STRAPPING 


Easy handling, lightweight. All coils of AVISTRAP cord 
strapping weigh 21 ibs. Yardage equals 100 Ib. coil of 
comparable width steel strapping. Simple, low-cost dis- 
pensers permit replacement of coils in a few seconds. 


Saves on shipping costs. AVISTRAP adds little weight 
to packages—as little as one-seventh the weight of 
steel strapping. Result: substantial savings for shippers. 
Also important, AVISTRAP won't damage merchandise. 


Super Strength « Safety « Reduced Damage « Easy Handling « Locally Available 


ee, ¥ 


AVISTRAP. 


CORD STRAPPING 
ee ee 


*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation. Patents pending. 


Name. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING DEPT. 
1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Make Your Own Test (check to indicate request) 


[] Please send me sample and information. 
0 Please put me in touch with distributor nearest me> 


Title. 


Company. 


Address. 


City 


State. 
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Washington—The $25-billion 
procurement program of the De- 
fense Dept., the nation’s biggest 
purchasing agency, has long been 
a favorite hunting ground for 
Congressional investigators. 

This year, no fewer than seven 
Congressional committees poked 
into just about every facet of Pen- 
tagon procurement—from mili- 
tary contracting procedures and 
contractor profit allowances to 
competition between government- 
owned production facilities and 
private industry and the impact 


of defense buying on the economy. 

The upshot has been two im- 
portant legislative developments: 

®A 3% cut in each defense 
procurement appropriation to 
force “economies” in individual 
contracts. This amounts to a total 
procurement reduction of some 
$400-million and reflects the 
House Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s view that “normal good 
judgment is too frequently lack- 
ing in (military) procurement and 
supply management.” 

© A bill passed by the House 


to encourag: more formal adver- 
tised procurement and less nego- 
tiated contracting and to put the 
lid on excessive cost estimates 
and profit allowances in incen- 
tive-type defense contracts (see 
PW, July 11, 60 p. 1). 

Pentagon fiscal experts say the 
procurement budget cuts will 
reduce the quantity of material 
to be bought this year rather than 
provide any meaningful induce- 
ment to cut the corners on in- 
dividual project costs. Many 
lawmakers agree. 


Ihe actual outcome of all the 
Congressional inquiring may be 
just the addition of a few more 
reams of Congressional hearings 
and reports rather than any sig- 
nificant change in Pentagon pro- 
curement policy. 

But more optimistic observers 
—in the Pentagon as well as on 
Capitol Hill—will tell you that all 
the sound and fury of Congres- 
sional griping over military buy- 
ing cannot fail to have some 
psychological impact. This would 
mean sharper pencils on auditing 


CAMBRIDGE 


quality. 


mean longer 


¥ | operating costs. 

ai Belts can be made heatproof, coldproof 

a or acidproof — in any mesh, weave, metal 
or alloy — with any side or surface 
attachments. 


ENCE MANUAL, 
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the answer to the big problems you'll face 
in the competitive 60’s—tighter operating 
costs, higher production and consistent 


Continuous movement of foods, metal 
parts, ceramics or chemicals on Cam- 
bridge Belts through processing operations 
speeds production and eliminates costly 
manual handling. Open mesh construction 
allows heat, cold or liquids to flow through 
the belt ari cround the product for 
thorough, uniform treatment. Superior 
belt design and manufacturing techniques 


Have your Engineering Department 
call the Cambridge Field Engineer in 
your crea. He'll be glad to discuss (1% 
any aspect of Cambridge Belts — 
from manufacture to installation and 
service. He's listed in the yellow 
pages under “Belting, Mechanical”. 
Or, write for FREE 130-PAGE REFER- 


The Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co. 


Department AL e Cambridge 7, Md. 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 


METAL-MESH BELTS are 


life, fewer repairs, lower 


ad 
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Year-Long Congressional Barrage at Pentagon Buying Practices 


of contractor pricing estimates, 
more cautious appraisal of pro- 
curement proposals, wider solici- 
tation of bids, and other actions 
aimed to take the edge off the 
perennial complaints over Pen- 
tagon purchasing. 

Here is a rundown of the major 
Congressional inquiries into de- 
fense procurement this year: 

The House Armed Services 
Committee conducted a broad- 
gage study into Defense Dept. 
procurement practices. 

The Pentagon gave the com- 
mittee a detailed look at military 
contracting in fiscal 1959, which 
showed that of the $25.3-billion 
worth of contracts let, 59.1% 
were fixed-price types, the re- 
mainder cost-reimbursement type 
contracts. The controversal in- 
centive-type contracts—which are 
used widely in missile and air- 
craft production—accounted for 
$3.5-billion worth of the fixed- 
price awards. Under these con- 
tracts, the producer’s profit is in- 
creased as an incentive for keep- 
ing production costs below target 
prices for the project. 

On the sticky issue of formal 
advertised procurement vs. nego- 
tiated contracting, the Pentagon’s 
latest figures showed that 86.4% 
of the contracts were negotiated 
even though the Armed Services 
Procurement Act sets forth ad- 
vertised bidding as the general 
rule. Most of the exceptions were 
allowed through provisions in the 
law approving negotiations in 
cases of “technical or specialized 
supplies requiring substantial in- 
itial investment or extended 
periods of preparation for manu- 
facture”; “experimental, develop- 
mental or research” projects; and 
cases in which it was “impracti- 
cable to secure competition by 
formal advertising.” 

A bill on procurement policy 
was the major end-product of 
the investigation. The commit- 
tee recommended that the Re- 
negotiation Act be made a per- 
manent law and reported that 
“wider use of the firm fixed-price 
contract and competition, both as 
to source and price, offers the 
best possibility for cost reduc- 
tions.” 

The committee also acted on 
a bill generated by last year’s 
much-publicized investigation of 
alleged influence peddling by re- 
tired military brass on defense 
industry payrolls. The measure, 
which was eventually approved 
by the House, bars retired officers 
from “selling” to the military 
services, provides for a court- 
martial and for suspension of re- 
tirement pay for violators, and re- 
quires the formal Pentagon regis- 
tration of ex-brass who work for 
contractors. The Senate has yet 
to act on the measure. 

The Senate Armed Services 
Committee, also bound by last 
year’s renegotiation act extension 
to investigate military procure- 
ment policy, plans to report on its 
inquiry in August. 

It’s uncertain what, if any, legis- 
lative proposals the Senate com- 
mittee will make. But this much 
seems clear: The committee will 
not approve the highly touted 
Saltonstall bill to overhaul mili- 
tary buying practices—a measure 
that was under extensive study 
during the committee’s hearings. 

The Saltonstall proposal runs 
counter to the Vinson bill ap- 


proved by the House and to meas- 
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ures supported by many other 
senators to put the damper on 
negotiated procurement. 

In essence, the Saltonstall bill 
would make it easier for the 
military services to award negoti- 
ated contracts, encourage the use 
of special incentives for produc- 
tion cost reductions, and provide 
for wide application of the 
“weapon system management 
concept,” under which greater 
authority is centralized in the 
hands of prime contractors. 

The House Appropriations 
Committee took an exceptionally 
long and hard look at military 
procurement practices during its 
routine deliberations over the 
fiscal 1961 defense budget. 

In its report, the committee 
“served notice on all contracting 
officers in the military services 
that hereafter they personally can 
expect to be called upon to ex- 
plain fully their own actions in 
administering certain suspect 
contracts.” 

In lieu of legislative influence 
on military procurement—in- 
creasingly tough to apply because 
of the nature of most defense pro- 
duction—the lawmakers are ob- 
viously trying to apply “psycho- 
logical influence” on the officials 
who buy for the military. 

The Senate Small Business 
Committee had subcommittees 
looking into alleged Air Force 
competition with commercial 
liquid-oxygen producers, into al- 
leged “waste” by General Dy- 
namics’ Convair Div. in procure- 
ment of ground-support air-con- 
ditioning equipment for the B-58 
bomber, and into the general 
question of competition on de- 
fense contracts. 

As a result of a subcommittee 
probe into the complaints of 
liquid-oxygen producers, the Air 
Force has delayed procurement 
of 64 liquid-oxygen generators to 
be installed at missile bases. 

The question of the B-58 air- 
conditioning apparatus stemmed 
from a GAO comolaint that Con- 
vair was developing and building 
special mobile equipment for 
ground-support use “without in- 
viting competition from estab- 
lished outside manufacturers of 
similar equipment.” 

A subcommittee headed by 
Sen. George A. Smathers (D- 
Fla.) investigated the matter, then 
recommended that the respec- 
tive responsibilities of the Air 
Force and weapon-system man- 
agers be clearly defined with re- 
spect to “make or buy” decisions, 
and that specific instructions be 
issued to Air Force contracting 
and administrative officials di- 
recting them to maintain surveil- 
lance of significant and important 
actions of the weapon-system 
manager to assure that the 
government’s interests would be 
protected and procurement 
would be made in the most ex- 
peditious and economical way. 

In four days of hearings dur- 
ing which Pentagon officials were 
put on the griddle, Smathers com- 
plained that small business re- 
ceived only 16.6% of defense 
contract dollars in fiscal 1959— 
the “ “lowest proportion ever 
recorded.” He argued that the 
basic reason for this decreased 
share of defense orders was the 
Pentagon’s “declining use of 
competitive procurement meth- 

” 


Smathers’ group is now work- 
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ing up a set of recomendations 
to revamp small business policy. 

The House Small Business 
Committee drew from the Penta- 
gon an agreement to continue the 
rotation of moving van contracts 
on shipment of military person- 
nel’s household goods in “an 
equitable fashion to all qualified 
movers.” The Defense Dept. had 
been set to suspend the policy 
until a moving van operator got 
off a complaint to the committee. 

The committee then took up a 
complaint from a small manu- 


facturer of data processing equip- 
ment that the Army was not giv- 
ing it “an equal opportunity” to 
compete on an installation at Ft. 
Meade, Md., that the Army’s 
method of contract administra- 
tion was such that only big busi- 
ness could serve the Army with 
this type of procurement.” The 
Army got rapped in a subsequent 
investigation of this by GAO. 
The Joint Economic Subcom- 
mittee on the Impact of Defense 
Procurement, headed by Sen. 
Paul Douglas (D-Ill.), brought 


forth another critical comment 
from the General Accounting 
Office. Said the agency: “Nego- 
tiation of (defense contract) 
prices has lacked the diligent ad- 
ministration and cooperation on 
the part of both contracting par- 
ties necessary to avoid excessive 
costs to the government.” 
Agency spokesmen said that in 
16 recent cases, the Pentagon got 
stuck with about $27.8-million 
in “excessive charges,” of which 
$18-million (including penalties) 
had been recovered. GAO's 


Scores Few Telling Hits but Produces Some Psychological Impact 


chief complaint: inadequate re- 
view of cost data submitted by 
contractors in support of pricing 
proposals and failure to request 
audits of cost data obtained. 

The House Government Oper- 
ations Committee has been keep- 
ing an eye on the Defense Dept. 
follow-up of earlier recommenda- 
tions made by the committee. 
The committee had urged crea- 
tion, where possible, of “single 
managers” to handle consolidated 
purchasing of common-use com- 
modities. 


Me 
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When so much literally hangs on a bolted connection— 
as in this swing—the importance of a single nut becomes 
dramatically clear: If the nut lets go, tragedy! 

In a sense the same is equally true of complex and 
costly products like farm equipment, washing machines, 
computers—or any other product you make that is sub- 
ject to vibration when it is operating. é 

If your customers can’t count on critical connections 
staying tight under punishing field conditions—and, even 
should the actual damage be slight—if they're faced with 
failure and expensive downtime because a nut lets go 
—you’ve had it when it comes to reorders! 

The moral is clear. You simply can’t afford to have 
your product’s reputation for reliability ruined by fasten- 
ers that can’t be relied on. 
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When fastenings fail... 
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For more than 20 years, many of America’s top manu- 
facturers have relied on Elastic Stop® nuts to protect 
their product’s reputations, They’ve learned that Elastic 
Stop nuts with their exclusive nylon locking inserts 
simply will not work loose! Not under the toughest im- 
pact, shock or vibration! Never! They stay put to give 
your product low cost insurance against fastener failure 
—the kind of insurance you can’t afford to be without! 

When you remember that reorders are written in your 
customers’ maintenance records, you'll want to see how 
these leading companies protect the good name of their 
products with Elastic Stop nuts. Write for our interesting 
Bulletin No. 5901 Dept. 846-719, Elastic Stop Nut Cor- 
poration of America, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, New 


Jersey. 
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ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Association News in Brief 


Wisconsin 


Wauwatosa, Wis.—The goal of 
value analysis in municipal pur- 
chasing is to provide a means of 
better functional service at a 
lower cost. That was the view 
shared by buyers at a meeting of 
the Wisconsin Association of 
Public Purchasers here. 

Wesley J. Budziszewski, Mil- 
waukee county director of 
purchasing, outlined the five 
steps to value analysis as: (1) 
Determine present costs; (2) Eval- 
uate present costs; (3) Search for 
improvements, substitutions, or 
alternates; (4) Sell your proposal 
—that is, to the using depart- 
ment; (5) Train personnel to 
recognize categories of benefits 
where better values can be 
achieved. 

The question of foreign-made 
goods also came up. Members 
agreed that if everything else is 
equal, the foreign-made product 
should not be excluded. It was 
noted that this should be so 
especially at Milwaukee and 
other port cities seeking to de- 
velop St. Lawrence seaway 
trade. None of the participating 
purchasers represented a com- 
munity that had a policy opposed 
to foreign purchases. 

In a general review of purchas- 
ing problems, it was decided that 
a start could be made on 
standardizing purchase pro- 
cedures in all municipalities of 
the state through a uniform set 
of municipal ordinances. 


Milwaukee 


Milwaukee—Thomas C. Ray, 
manager of the purchasing de- 


T. C. RAY 


partment, Inland Steel Products 
Co., was elected president of the 
Milwaukee P.A. Assn. 

Serving with him are: Frank 
A. Messar, Globe-Union Inc., 
vice president; Lawrence R. 
Jarvey, Oshkosh Motor Truck, 
Inc., secretary; and Leonard E. 
Benedict, Amity Leather Prod- 
ucts Co., treasurer. 

Fred F. MacDougall, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., was named 
national director. Appointed local 
directors were: James E. Bor- 
chert, A. O. Smith Corp., and 
Arthur E. Belter, Hotpoint. 


San Diego 

San Diego—Frank G. Blake- 
field, buying supervisor for Con- 
vair-Astronautics, succeeds R. 
R. Van Sant, City of San Diego, 
as head of the San Diego P.A. 
Assn. Van Sant becomes national 
director. 

Elected also to head the group 
are: Herbert A. Luebke, Solar 
Aircraft Co., vice president; Ron 
Woodhill, R. W. Smith Restau- 
rant Supplies, secretary; and Dr. 
E. A. Hale, San Diego State 
College professor of business ad- 
ministration, treasurer. 


Canton 
Canton, Ohio—Arthur_ S. 
Minto, director of purchases, 


Morgan Engineering Co., Alli- 
ance, is now president of the 
Canton & Eastern Ohio Assn. 


Other officers include: Jake 
Sitzman, Ohio Ferro Alloys 
Corp., vice president; Lloyd 


Bower, Sugardale Provision Co., 


secretary; John Fitzpatrick, 
Irwin Steel Fabricators Div., 
treasurer; and Harold O’Neil, 


Griscom-Russell Co., Massillon, 
national director. 


NEW TRENTON P.A. ASSN. 
officers are: (first row, I-r)— 
Joseph G. Hot!inger, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Div., Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp., sec.; 
Carl W. Zigrand, Northelfer 
Winding Laboratories, pres.; 
Jack M. Burgner, De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., treas.; 
(back row) T. E. Meskill, Whit- 
ing Paper Co., v.p.; D. Alan 
White, Winner Mfg. Co., Inc., 
dir.; John E. Bilbee, Stokes- 
Molded Products, division of 
Electric Storage Battery Co., 
dir. Missing is James E. 
Shugars, Heinemann Electric 
Co., dir. 


a 


New polyethylene coating equipment recently installed in 


American Sisalkraft's plant in Attleboro Massachusetts. 


In addition to the coated products symbolized above, many other 
materials can be laminated in various combinations — coated kraft to 
polyethylene to foil, for ecample. Standard reinforced Sisalkraft papers 


can also be coated. We can coat up to 96 inches! 


American Sisalkraft’s new facilities offer you coated and laminated 
packaging materials having the widest range of desirable physical prop- 
erties at the lowest possible cost. These include: 

* MOISTURE RESISTANCE ¢ OIL AND GREASE RESISTANCE * APPEARANCE 
¢ STRENGTH ¢ WIDE WIDTH 


We have the most modern equipment of its kind in existence, super- 
vised by highly trained engineers and coupled with a background of 
experience in manufacturing quality vapor barrier-type products. This 
fact suggestS*that you consider American Sisalkraft as a major source 
of supply. We are anxious to be of service to you by upgrading your 
present packaging material or by helping to develop a new one. 

We will give your inquiry personal and immediate attention. Write 
to our main offices in Attleboro, Massachusetts, 


American Sisalkraft Corporation: Chicago 6 ® New York 17 © San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Lid., Montreal 
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Association News in Brief 


Richmond 


Richmond, Va.—cChristian, E. 
Rimback, Reynolds Metals Co., 
was recently installed as president 
of the Old Dominion P.A. Assn. 

Other officers are: G. Lloyd 
Nunnally, Commonwealth of 
Virginia, first vice president; 
Robert W. Turner, Continental 
Can Co., second vice president; 
James R. Woody, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond, secre- 
tary; L. Russell Cather, Lewi- 
Gale Hospital, Inc., Roanoke, 
treasurer; and Carlton E. Gar- 
rette, Craddock Terry Shoe 
Corp., Lynchburg, national direc- 
tor. 

Elected directors were: James 
A. Griffin, General Electric Co., 
Lynchburg; Edward C. Johnston, 
James Lees & Sons Co., Glasgow; 
Robert R. Martin, Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp., Lyman L. 
Peters, Williamsburg Restoration, 
Inc., Williamsburg; and Marshal! 
E. Robinette, Bristol. 


Mississippi 
Jackson, Miss.—James M. 
Reeves, Mitchell Engineering 
Co., was named president of the 

Mississippi P.A. Assn. 
Other recently elected officers 
include: R. L. Turpin, Johnston 
Lawn Mower Corp., vice presi- 


J. M. REEVES 


dent; A. M. Power, Wholesale 
Supply Co., secretary; and P. C. 
Garner, Jackson Wood Products 
Co., treasurer. 

Board of directors members 
are: George J. McMunn, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., and 
John A. Norman, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Toledo 


Toledo — John Kirkbride, 
Charles Fruchtman & Co., heads 
the slate of new Toledo Assn. 
officers. 

Other officers include: Chas. 
A. Johnson, Continental Fre- 
mont, Inc., first vice president; 
John Weygandt, Graybar Electric 
Co., second vice president; and 
Melvin Schneider, Bell & Beck- 
with, secretary-treasurer. 

Norman Early, Sam C. Earley, 
becomes national director. Ap- 
pointed local directors are Robert 
Wiskochil, Owens Illinois, and 
Robert Bremer, Dura Div., De- 
troit Harvester. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia — As _ another 
means of broadening its partici- 
pation in the education field, the 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia recently presented 
its first annual scholarship award 
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for college students interested in 
purchasing. 

The award has a value of 
$500 and will be presented every 
year to a junior for use in his 
senior year. A candidate must 
stand in the upper third of his 
class. In addition to scholastic 
ability, leadership and character 
qualities are important considera- 
tions in deciding the winner. 

The Philadelphia Assn. was 
the first NAPA chapter to estab- 
lish an educational program 
specifically designed for the pro- 
curement field. 


HEADING THE NEW ORLEANS 
P.A. ASSN. for 1960-61 are: 
(seated, I-r) Roy Perrin, Avon- 
dale Marine Ways, Inc., Ist 
v.p.; Henry Marchal, Freeport 
Sulphur Co., pres.; Frank 
Romagvera, Sr., Continental 
Can Co., Inc., 2nd v.p.; (stand- 
ing) G. A. Lyncker, Blattman 
Sheet Metal Works, iInc., 
treas.; Frank J. Basile, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, 
sec.; Felix Dreyfus, California 
Co., nat. dir; Edward V. 
Peters, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., alter. nat. dir. 


what the electric light 


/ | did to the gas light... 


and the automobile 


to the carriage... 


BOSTON Now does to belting, with... 


BosTRON HAZARD-PROOF CARCASS 
MAKES ORDINARY BELTING OBSOLETE 


@ BostROon Belts will not rot or mildew 
. are completely resistant to the 
deteriorating effects of moisture. 


BostRon Belts’ impact resistance has 
proven superior to ordinary belts in 
severe field service. 


BostRon Belts’ amazing carcass flexi- 
bility permits troughing up to 45° 
instead of the usual 20°. This permits 
larger loads, lower handling costs and 
narrower conveyor widths. 


BosTRON Belts are not affected by 
belt fastener rust, acids or chemicals 
normally encountered. 


An exclusive research milestone by 


BOSTON 


SINCE 1880 


AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER DIVISION 
BOSTON 3. MASSACHUSETTS 
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@ BosTRON Belts can be thinner and 
lighter because of their superior 
strength. Handling, installing and 
storing are easier. Less headroom is 
pho. and pulley diameters can be 
reduced up to one-third. 


BosTRONn Belts’ ability toresistfatigue 
substantially prolongs mechanical 


splice life. 


BosTRON plies are stronger than steel yet have 
all the advantages of fabric. New BosTRON 
Belts combine a hazard-proof carcass with 
Balanced Belt Construction and make your 


investment in a superior 


Dulon Cover the 


most sensible and dollar-saving way to purchase 


belts today! 


AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER DIVISION 
Boston 3, Massachusetts 


Company Name 
Street 


Please send free illustrated literature about the new 
hazard-proof BostRon Belts. 


City 


Attention 
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| P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


To Whom It May Concern 


The Management Review, published by the American Man- 
agement Assn., lately has been doing some depth probing of 
its own to get beneath the surface of the double talk that many 
executives use when they're asked to write a reference. Here 
are a few typical examples of the kind of language that’s used 
to conceal a thought—and the actual thought (in parentheses) 
itself. 


© He’s a consistently good team worker. (Hasn't 
had an original thought in years.) 

© He’s always staunch in supporting his superiors’ 
recommendations. (A yes man.) 

¢ A strong speaker who really sells his ideas. (A 
big mouth.) 

© He’s volunteered to serve on most of our manage- 
ment committees. (Afraid to make his own de- 
cisions.) 

© He’s best when handling the broad outlines of a 
situation and delegating the details (He can’t add.) 
© A great believer in face-to-face communications, 
rather than memos and . (He can’t spell.) 
© I’m sure you'll find him capable of handling any 
job you have in mind. (We're glad to get rid of 
him.) 


Tower of Babel 


It’s no secret that scientists and other specialists delight in 
manufacturing new vocabularies to suit their own needs and 
—it sometimes seems—to baffle the poor layman. In our 
time, the computer people are among the worst offenders, 
with such weird and gaudy terms as binary coded decimal, 
nemonic code, binary digit, radix, and the like. 


Now, in an attempt to clear up some of the 
mysteries of this indigestible jargon, Brown Instru- 
ments Div. of Minneapolis Honeywell has come up 
with a pocket-size, 22-page glossary, called “Do 
You Talk ‘Computerese’?” The booket defines 
some 82 terms, including such a jawbreaker as 
“binary coded decimal representation” (mercifully 
abbreviated to BCD), and a number of simple words 
that have taken on new meanings. 


To the computer engineer, for instance, the word “address” 
is not a house number—it’s a label that identifies for the com- 
puter a location in its memory where certain information is 
stored. And a drum may be something to beat—but it’s also 
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a rotating cylinder used to store information. And so on. 


If you want a copy of this devil’s lexicon for the 
sixties, write the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Industrial Division, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Organization Wife 


Of making surveys there is no end. One of 
the latest, conducted by David J. Schwartz, mar 
keting professor at Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, comes up with the be- 
lated discovery that wives—in this case the wives 
of salesmen—have an undoubted influence on 
their husbands’ careers. 


This startling observation is based on a study of some 125 
sales managers in the Atlanta area, and the findings are 
triumphantly reported in some detail in the Atlanta Economic 
Review. 

If wives are against travel, erratic working schedules, or 
commission-based salaries, says the learned man solemnly, 
their husbands are likely to perform poorly on the job. Some 
of the respondents recommended steps to build better husband- 
wife attitudes: 


@Prehiring interviews of both husband and 
wife to weed out candidates whose wives obvi- 
ously couldn’t stand the gaff. 

® Bringing wives in closer touch with company 
activities through meetings, plant visits, company 
house organs, and the like. 

® Running sales contests that pay off in home 
appliances and trips for the entire family. 


Not all sales managers were anxious to have organization 
wives on the team, however. One manager, for example, 
thought that the lines of communication “must go through the 
salesman to wife and back—and not directly from manage- 
ment to wife. Every man likes to think he’s at least boss at 
home—and wives expect others to respect this situation.” 


Short Pointer 


A handy source of tips on good management practices for 
small companies is now available in the “Management Aids” 
series, published by the Small Business Administration. It's a 
monthly publication that contains all sorts of pointers for the 
small entrepreneur—ranging from accounting to material 
handling. If you want to get on the mailing list, call your 
nearest SBA office, or write SBA, Washington 25, D.C. 
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: WHAT VALUE ANALYSIS CAN DO FOR YOU 


BEFORE ANALYSIS: Beryllium copper 
interposer link for business machine 
had to be blanked, pierced, hard- 
ened, milled, and bored. 
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AFTER ANALYSIS: Part is cast from 
DuPont Delrin plastic in one step. 
Service life was increased from 5 to 
80 million cycles. 


TECHNIQUE: 


Use new materials 
for old jobs. 


SAVINGS: 
Cost reduced 80% 
(from 63¢ to 12¢) 


Source: Remington Rand Div., Sperry Rand Corp., South Norwalk, Conn. 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS... 


What's your policy in handling identical low bids? 


des 


A. C, Shepherd, city purchasing agent 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: / 

“All provisions being equal, the award 
is always made to the local vendor. 
Should bids specify different delivery 
dates—and if quick delivery is essential 

the award may go to the out-of-town 
vendor. Should all bids be identical and 
from in-town vendors, the delivery date 
determines who gets the award. Should 
all be identical including delivery date, 
the award is made based on the volume 
awarded to all the vendors during the 
previous year.” 


H. W. Daoust, city purchasing agent, 
Anaheim, Calif. 


“On reordering material for our Water 
and Electrical Departments for a 6 or 
12 month period, it is our policy in case 
of identical low bids to stay with our 
previous supplier. On identical low bids 
when more than one item is involved, 
we prefer to split the business on a 
dollar value with our regular suppliers. 
On a single item, the selection would 
be made on service, past experience, 
and supplier’s location.” 


Bernard Solomon, 
agent, Massachusetts: 


state purchasing 


“All things being equal, we have a 
law saying we should award the low 
bid to a Massachusetts industry. If both 
are Massachusetts vendors, then follow- 
ing a Legislative resolve, we would 
award the bid to the firm in the most 
distressed labor area (highest percent of 
unemployment). If there is still a tie, 
we would consider past experience and 
relationship with the firms. Often, as 
in surgical supplies, we use a rotating 
system.” 


F. H. Scheib, city purchasing agent, 
Indianapolis: 


“It is my policy first to check all bids 
for local bidders and then split the total 
bid among local bidders. We honestly 
believe this policy should be followed 
to help local communities to keep our 
people working and also to help our 
local taxpayers.” 


Russ Petreat, city purchasing agent, 
Green Bay, Wis.: 


“Our city’s policy in awarding orders 
in case of identical low quotations is 
based on these steps: (1) Give orders 
to local tax paying vendor over non- 
taxpayer; (2) Give business to vendor 
with local tax paying representative; (3) 
Weigh past quality, past performance, 
and delivery time as compared to need; 
and (4) If none of these can be used, a 
name is drawn from a hat. Fortunately, 
we have very few cases of identical low 
quotations.” 


J. R. Maring, deputy purchasing agent, 
Pomona, Calif.: 


“On formal contract procedure, if 
two or more bids are received for the 
same amount, quality and service being 
equal, and if the public interest will not 
permit the delay of re-advertising for 
bids, the City Council may accept the 
one it chooses, or accept the lowest bid 
made by negotiation with the tie bidders 
at the time of bid opening. Under in- 
formal procedure, essentially the same 
policy is followed, giving preference to 
local vendors.” 


(This same question was answered last week 
by industrial purchasing agents.) 
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Don’t take our word for it—try 
a new Ritaip Flaring Tool! 
See if you don’t get smoother, 
stronger, more uniform flares 

. in less time and with less 
effort than ever before! 

Then, compare this new 
RIGeaio Flaring Tool, feature- 
by-feature, with any flaring tool 
you’ve ever seen or owned: 
® Feed releases automatically 
when flare is fully formed. ® 
Reversing feed screw burnishes 
flare. ® Hardened steel die bars 
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Brand Now...and the Best Yer" 


are precision-machined. @ Large, 
comfort-grip feed screw handle 
turns easily. ¢ Precision-ground, 
hardened steel flaring cone, ec- 
centrically mounted in precision 
bearings, produces rolling action 
for even metal flow . . . gives 
uniform flare walls without gall- 
ing. © Tubing hole sizes are 
clearly marked. @ Easy sliding 
rugged malleable yoke serves as 
stop for tubing to give correct 
flare size. ® Yoke clamp screw 
fits into centering hole . . . locks 
bars, yoke and tubing into per- 
fect alignment. ® Stop pins 
keep yoke on die bars at all 
times . . . yoke can’t slide off. 


RIAID No. 457 for 45° flares, “e’’ to %’’ O.D. (7 sizes) 
RIAID No. 459 for 45° flares, ¥2”’ to %’’ O.D. (9 sizes) 
RILAID No. 376 for 37° flares, %«’’ to %’’ O.D. (6 sizes) 


—- 
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See and try these new RIBAID Flaring Tools. Your Supply House has them. 
RIGAID Work-Saver Pipe Tools 
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Riegel Acquires Lassiter 


New York—Riegel Paper Co. 
is expanding into new areas of 
flexible packaging via the merger 
route. 

Riegel’s board has approved 
the stock acquisition of the Las- 
siter Corp., Charlotte, N.C., the 
largest independent converter of 
packaging films. Lassiter special- 
izes in soft goods packaging, had 
sales last year of $8,963,000. 

Earlier this year Riegel ac- 
quired Bartelt Engineering Co., 
Rockford, Ill., packaging equip- 
ment manufacturer, and last 
month proposed merger with 
Bloomer Bros. Co., another large 

ackaging producer. 

. Riew y Soiaces flexible pack- 
aging for the food industry, board 
pulp and specialty papers. 


Texas Eastern Pipeline 


Houston — Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. has asked the 
Federal Power Commission for 
permission to expand its natural 
gas pipeline system by 50-million 
cubic ft. per day. 

The cost of the program will 
be about $17.5-million. New 
facilities include approximately 
66 miles of 30-in. diameter pipe- 
line loops to be added to the 
system between Vidor, Tex., and 
Lambertville, N.J. Increased 
horsepower in compression 
equipment at four existing gas 
compressor stations and the 
necessary metering and regulat- 
ing facilities are also included in 
the proposed expansion plans, 
which will increase daily delivery 
capacity to 2.24 billion feet of 
gas. 


Boise Cascade Expands 


Spokane—A $5-million expan- 
sion of pulp and paper making 
facilities is planned by Boise Cas- 
cade Kraft Corp., a subsidiary of 
Boise Cascade Corp. 

Expansion will increase kraft 
paper output from 200 to 375 
tons daily. Completion is ex- 
pected by the middle of 1961. 


Timpte Builds Plant 


Denver—Construction has be- 
gun on a $1.5-million industrial 
building for Timpte Bros. Inc., 
manufacturer of semi-trailer and 
truck bodies. 

The new plant includes 115,- 
000 sq. ft. for manufacturing 
and a separate 12,000 sq. ft. 
building for administration and 
engineering offices. 


American Spring to Move 


Charlotte, N.C.—American 
Spring has begun construction of 
a plant south of Charlotte to 
manufacture wire springs and 
forms for the automotive in- 
dustry. The company will trans- 
fer operations from Holly, Mich., 
to the new site in three to six 
months. 

Cuyahoga Products Co., of 
Cleveland also is reported ready 
to move to Charlotte. Both firms 
are subsidiaries of Republic In- 
dustries Corp. 


Westinghouse Opens Center 


Kansas City, Mo.—Westing- 
house has opened a 43,000-sq. ft. 
lamp distribution center here. 
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Industry News in Brief 


The center will carry several 
million light bulbs of some 1,000 
different lamp types. It will serve 
customers in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and parts of Missouri, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, Iowa, 
and Oklahoma. 


Kaiser Boosts Output 


Oakland, Calif.—Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corp. will 
triple output of super-purity 
aluminum at its Mead, Wash., 
reduction plant with the instal- 


lation of six new refining cells. 


Constructior . under way and 
production is — .pected to begin 
in September. ‘‘apacity of each 


». and will boost 
plant’s annua! output to more 
than 3-million ». The metal is 
used in petrolcum catalysts, foil 
for electrical capacitors and in 
automotive products. 


cell is 360,00( 


Marchetti Operation Sold 


Boston—Marchetti Assn., a 
Boston electronic research engi- 
neering firm formerly affiliated 
with Avco Corp.’s Crosley Di- 


vision, has been acquired by 
Houston Fearless Corp. 
Marchetti recently announced 
a random access microphoto- 
graphic file for storage of 1 mil- 
lion pages of data within a cubic 
ft. area. A Houston spokesman 
said the company intends using 
the new firm’s capabilities in both 
industrial and military fields. 


Heald Machine Expands 


Worcester, Mass.—The Heald 
Machine Co. is expanding facili- 
ties for assembling and testing 
numerically controlled machine 
tools at its plant here. The com- 
pany, a subsidiary of The Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., is a 


major manufacturer of precision 
boring and grinding machines. 


Duplicon Builds in South 


Greensboro, N.C.—The Dup- 
licon Co., Inc., of Westboro, 
Mass., has disclosed it will build 
a metal stamping plant here to 
serve Southern customers. Con- 
struction is expected to start by 
the end of the month and produc- 
tion to get under way by January. 

The plant will contain 6,000 
sq. ft. and will be equipped with 
punch presses up to 75 tons. It 
will do short-run stamping, turn- 
ing out medium-sized metal parts 
in quantities from 500 to 10,000 
runs. 


BUYERS’ GUIDE... 


PLATES —available in 9 analyses including 
plates to Atomic Energy Commission require- 
ments and to ASTM specifications for code work. 
Also low carbon types for easy welding. 


tion. Less carbide precipitation, 


HELIARC CUTTING available on request. 


Cleaner, smoother cut edges. Better machining 
because of minimum contamination and distor- 


RINGS AND DISCS — Machine cut to 
your order. This service assures size accuracy, 


and unaffected corrosion 
resistance—a lower-cost, ready-to-use product. 


Slaten 


th edges, 


METALOG/CS 


gauges and sizes. 


SHEET $11 analyses of Allegheny stain- 
less sheets in stock including nickel and straight 
chrome types. Also extra wide sheets to reduce 
welding costs, expanded and perforated sheets. 


TRUE-SQUARE ABRASIVE CUTS. 


—Stainless plates to 12’ x 25’ cut true square 
on abrasive disc machine. 
tolerance plus or minus 1/32”. 


HEADS—a.s.me. fanged and dished heads 
in types 304, 304L, 316 and 316L are on hand 
in large quantities, and in a wide range of 


Length and width 


PIPE AND TUBING —tignt wall, stand- 


ard and extra heavy pipe, ornamental and reg- 
ular stainless tubing. Also screwed type and 


to Ryerson service on stainless 


BARS AND ANGLES — rounds, squares, 
fiat’s, hex's and angles in 8 types including 
free-machining bars with both analysis and 
mechanical properties controlled. 


SHEARING — Accurate cutting of stainless 
sheets and light plate to the industry's tightest 
specifications. Shear hold-down clamps padded 
to protect sheet finish and flatness. 


welding fittings and Cooper stainless valves. 


STEEL» ALUMINUM ¢ PLASTICS » METALWORKING MACHINERY 


© RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Member of the 


Steel Family 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON * BUFFALO * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DETROIT » HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE * SPOKANE * WALLINGFORD 
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Two Firms Work Out New System 
To Transport Plastic Raw Material 


Santa Ana, Calif.—Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., and 
Santa Ana Plastic Film have de- 
veloped a new system for ship- 
ping, receiving, and storing plastic 
raw materials in bulk. 

The new system was inaugu- 
rated here recently with the 
arrival of an initial bulk rail ship- 
ment of Tenite polyethylene resin 
from Eastman’s production plant 
in Longview, Tex. 

Previously, resin had been 
shipped by truck in 50-lb. bags. 
The shipment took only six days 
by rail and was unloaded auto- 
matically at Santa Ana’s extru- 
sion plant here. The plant, a 
division of Rexall Drug and 
Chemical Co., produces film and 
tubing for conversion into bags 
and other packaging products. 

The unloading process in- 
cludes automatic transfer of the 
resin from rail cars to one of the 
company’s nine 50,000-lb. ca- 
pacity storage silos. 

Gravity lines then carry the 
raw material to production lines, 
where it is packed into portable 
sealed containers, connected to 
the actual extrusion machines. 

The bulk shipment system not 
only includes substantial time 
and labor savings because of 
automatic transfer, but also “per- 
mits storage and subsequent 
handling of the material in an 
entirely closed system, reducing 
the possibility of contamination 


Granu-Flow Develops 
Collapsible Bags to Ship 


Granular Material in Bulk 


Seattle—Granu-Flow Equip- 
ment Ltd. has developed a col- 
lapsible container for bulk trans- 
portation of granular materials. 

Called “Granu-Tainer,” the 
unit consists of a cable-reinforced 
neoprene bag, 7 ft. in diameter 
and 99 in. high. Each bag col- 
lapses into a 250-lb. package, 
about 14 in. high and 7 ft. long. 

The five-ton capacity contain- 
ers, made by Firestone, are filled 
by two pipelines; one inflates the 
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COLLAPSIBLE GRANU-TAINER can 
handle up to five tons capacity. 


bag with air at 15-lb. pressure, 
the other pumps the actual gran- 
ular material, forcing the air out 
through a special exhaust air vent 
in the filling cap inlet. 

In unloading, the 3-in. diame- 
ter conveying line is connected to 
a storage bin and the material is 
pumped out pneumatically under 
10-lb. pressure. 

The $2,300 Granu-Tainers are 
designed to fit to the average 
trailer and can either be col- 
lapsed after unloading or used for 


in-plant storage. 
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to a minimum,” an Eastman 
spokesman pointed out. 

“The installation of this bulk 
receiving and storage system,” he 
continued, “indicates the in- 
creasing market for polyethylene 
film in the Pacific Coast area.” 

He said the film will be used to 
bag fresh Pacific Ccast produce 
for local as well as national ship- 
ment and also for wrapping dry- 
cleaned garments, white goods, 
haberdashery, and as an over- 
wrap. 
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TRANSTAINER straddles truck and train for easy transfer of piggy- 
back or other big containers; height makes two-high stacking possible. 


New Crane for Piggyback 


Alameda, Calif.—Pacific Coast 
Engineering Co. has designed a 
new type of mobile equipment 
for handling cargo containers. 

The crane-type vehicle, called 
Paceco Transtainer, provides 
four-directional transfer when 
loading or unloading containers, 
piggybacks, or various other large 
units. 

The vehicle is 26 ft. high and 
weighs 60,000 Ib. It can span 
both a train and truck roadway 
and in this position can move 
along a train, without losing time 
backing off or having to carry 
the container the entire length of 
the train. 


AUTOMATION IN ACTION - Mammoth production requirements are met by this giant automated press which 
was developed by the Erie Foundry Company of Erie, Pennsylvania. It is equipped to turn out 1200 forgings an hour, 
requires only a single operator, and can outproduce a ‘crew operating a hand-fed unit two or three times. Designed for the 
high volume forging of such parts as connecting rods, gear blanks, auto and tractor valves, stem pinions, ring gears, track 
links and wheel hubs, this masterpiece of engineering has a capacity of 2500 tons and weighs about 320,000 pounds. It 
swings into action when driven by this efficient Poly-V®M Section belt powered by a 250 H.P. motor. The belt, 18” wide 


(48 ribs), 301” long, was made by Manhattan Rubber Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey, 
employing Mount Vernon fabrics. 


This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc., and the industries they serve, are serving 
America. Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new 
fabric or in the application of those already available. 


UNIFORMITY 
Makes The 
Big Difference 
In Industrial 
Fabrics 


Nfouns \/ernon Miu, inc. 


A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 
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HALSEYT 


AGENTS 


Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago * Atlanta » Baltimore + Boston * Los Angeles 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, INC. PRODUCES A WIDE RANGE OF FABRICS IN THESE CATEGORIES: Army duck, ounce duck, wide duck, drills, twills, 
osnaburgs and sateens @ Fabrics used by the canvas goods manufacturing industry e Hose duck, belt duck, chafer fabrics and other special fabrics 
for the rubber industry e Laminating fabrics and special constructions for the plastics industry @ Ironing machine aprons and cover cloths for the 
laundry industry @ Special fabrics for the coating industry e Standard constructions and specialties for the shoe, rug and carpet industries @ Dryer 


felts for paper making, aprons for harvesting machines @ Mop yarns and drapery fabrics ¢ Work clothing fabrics for industry e Fabrics for U.S. Army 
and Navy @ Specification fabrics for industry generally. 
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Denmark Opens Worldwide Drive |" “*** 


To Promote Its Role as a Supplier 


Copenhagen—Danish government com- 
merce officials have launched a world- 
wide sales drive to strengthen their coun- 
try’s trade position. 

With the U.S. as one of the chief tar- 
gets, the drive will include: 

© Trade Delegations, Good-will groups, 
representing the government as well as 
Danish industrial and commercial firms, 
will visit countries in Western Europe 
and the U.S. They'll be preceded by a 
major propaganda effort touting Den- 
mark’s reliability as a supplier of low- 
cost, high-quality goods. 

@Investment Program. The Danish 
government has published a new “invest- 
ment guide,” which will be distributed 
some time in August. The new book 
points out financial and technical advan- 
tages for American firms in setting up 


their overseas branches in Denmark. 
In addition, Danish embassies will es- 


tablish personal contacts in each country | 


in a drive to bring more foreign invest- | 


ment to Denmark. 


SEND INVITATION TO INVEST 


Approximately 25,000 “invitations to 
invest” have already gone out to Ameri- 
can, British, German, and French firms. 

Reliable sources say these invitations 
point to new Danish legislation aimed at 
promoting foreign investment and increas- 
ing the tax exemptions for foreign firms. 

A previous sales effort of this type in 
1956 increased Danish foreign trade from 
$7.26-million to $17.4-million in less than 
a year. 

The Danish government would like to 
see a repeat performance in 1960. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
HERC-ALLOY 


CHAIN ASSEMBLIES 


with all 
your distributor's stock. 
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Hammerlok 


COUPLING LINK 


@ NO PEENING 
@ NO WELDING 


@ Hammerlok is made of 
alloy steel...is stronger 
than Herc-Alloy chain... 
is thoroughly field tested. 


@ Write for literature or 
ask your industrial distrib- 
utor about Hammerlok. 


@ Made by the makers of 
Herc-Alloy...the original 
alioy steel chain. 


OLUMBUS McKINNON 
CHAIN CORPORATION 
TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
DISTRICT OFFICES: NEW YORK 
CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND 


In Conada; McKinnon Columbus Chain 
Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario 


UNIFORM 
Fine Seamless 
TUBING 


@ Write for your copy of 
Uniform Tubes’ new catalog 
which describes fine seamless 
tubing in sizes down to .005” 
O.D., made from a broad 
range of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals and alloys; 
their properties and appli- 
cations. 


Featured are seven different 
alloys of aluminum including 
Uniform Tubes’ exclusive 
high-strength UT58 alloy; 
aluminum alloy instrument 
pointer tubing; copper alloys, 
including Beryllium Copper 
(Beryleo 25); precious 
metals; glass-to-metal seal- 
ing alloys; nickel and nickel 
alloys; the stainless steels, etc. 


Also featured is Uniform 
Tubes’ complete fabrication 
service for production of pre- 
cision tubular parts to spec- 
ification. (Several cost-cut- 
ting examples are pictured 
and described, to illustrate 
the broad capabilities of U.T. 
facilities and ‘“‘know-how.,”’’) 


Ask for Bulletin 60. 


Oorraibroe s 


UNIFORM TUBES, 


INC. COLLEGEVILLE 2, PA 


HUxley 9-7276 
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Foreign Perspective 


JULY 18-24 


Tokyo—The U. S. is rapidly emerging as a major market for Japanese textile 
machinery. 

Latest order from the U. S. is for 100 card-cleaning machines from Nippon 
Spindle. The firm expects to follow up this sale with “between 500 and 1,000 
card-cleaning machines because sample machines are being tested in the U. S. 
with great success.” 

The Nippon Spindle sale came on the heels of two big orders received at 
O-M Textile Machinery for 30,000 O-M Super High Draft spindles each. 
Comments an O-M official: “If these go well, we expect to get even bigger orders 
from the U. S.” 

In two other Japanese export developments, Daiwa House Industry Co., 
which came out with low-cost plastic prefab houses earlier in the year, is now 
making plastic garages ranging in price from $68 for the 12x6x6 ft. model to 
$112 for a 17x7x7 ft. size. A 75x7x7 ft. model is also available for $79. 

And Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Industries Co. has started selling a midget two- 
ton bulldozer, billed as the smallest bulldozer ever produced in Japan. The 
$5,300 machine (Model BC20) is powered by a diesel engine, and can move 
0.58 cu. yd. of earth in a single operation. 


London—Dorman Long (Steel) Ltd. will spend more than $19-million over 
the next year in a move to raise its ingot capacity some 300,000 tons to 2.6 
million by late 1961. The expansion, an added step in the firm’s now completed 
$168-million postwar development program, includes . . . 

@ Installation of a sixth 360-ton tilting open-hearth furnace and a third 600-ton 
mixer at the company’s Lackenby, Yorkshire, plant. 

@ Introduction of tonnage oxygen steelmaking techniques at all Lackenby 
open-hearth furnaces. 

® Construction of a third 26.5-ft. hearth blast furnace at the Cleveland, York- 
shire, Works, with 1,500 tons/day capacity. 


Madrid—Latest bid in the scramble to set up a petrochemical industry in Spain 
comes from Conorada Petroleum Co., which has offered to give the government 
a majority share in a proposed 20,000 b/d day refinery in Northern Spain. 

Previously, Esso Standard and an independent Spanish firm, Cepsa, had pro- 
posed a $28 million refinery, while Shell and Union Espanola de Explosives have 
applied for the right to put up a $56-million facility. Dow Chemical Co.. and 
Unquinesa also want to build a $10-million refinery. 

Spain, over the last 20 years, has maintained a stout tradition against foreign 
investments. The new look in its international trade policy follows its recent 
provisional admission to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


London—Industry sources here are saying Russia is behind the current rubber 
price slide. 

First, Russia has been conspicuously absent from the Singapore market. 

Second, they point to the recent jump in British Board of Trade stockpile 
sales—from only 1,672 tons in May to 13,302 tons in the first half of July. 

In view of the Board of Trade’s admission that most of its sales this month 
have been “for export,” with delivery booked in August and September, industry 
leaders here are concluding that the Soviets have simply tired of paying the 
market price, preferring to deal off the stockpile. 


Underwater Line Pipes 
Heated Asphalt Ashore 


Beirut—Esso Standard has set up a 
revolutionary system here for ship-to- 
shore bulk delivery of hot asphalt—a 
half-million-dollar heated submarine pipe- 
line. 

The 1,750-ft. line, billed as the first 
of its kind in the world, keeps the asphalt 
flowing at 130C with hot Esso T-65 oil, 
which coils around the central carrier 
tube in two-in. tracer pipes. 

The entire line is cloaked in wire 
mesh, insulated with magnesium, and en- 
cased in an outer shell of steel sheet and 
fiberglas. 

Asphalt is pushed through the line by 
a heated, jacketed gear pump, which 
forces the last drop of asphalt from the 
pipe with compressed air. 

The pipe, which must be heated two 
days before arrival of a tanker, is cleaned 
out with a specially developed gas-oil 
solvent. 

The system was developed as a means 
of avoiding the high port charges for un- 
loading asphalt in steel drums. The bulk 
of the asphalt is currently being used by 
the Lebanese Public Works Department 
for the government’s new road improve- 
ment program. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC, 
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General Dynamics Hits No. 1 Spot 


On 1959 Defense Contract Parade 


Washington—General Dy- 
namics Corp. was the Defense 
Dept.’s leading contractor in 
1959 with $1.5-billion worth of 
new orders, 6.9% of the total. 
The company, which builds the 
Atlas ICBM, F-106 and B-58 
aircraft, atomic-powered  sub- 
marines, and other military 
equipment, was the second lead- 
ing contractor in 1958. 

Boeing Airplane Co., No. | 
in 1958, slipped to second place 
in 1959. It racked up $1.2-bil- 
lion worth of new prime contracts 
last year, 5.4% of the total, 
mostly for B-52 and KC-135 air- 
craft and Bomarc and Minuteman 
missiles. 

Other companies in the Pen- 
tagon’s top 10: Lockheed Air- 
craft, North American Aviation, 
General Electric, Martin Co., 
Douglas Aircraft, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and 
McDonnell Aircraft. 

Sixty-four of the 100 leading 
contractors are in aircraft, mis- 
siles, or electronics. Also among 
the top ranking are 10 oil com- 
panies, 8 construction firms, and 
5 shipbuilders. 


Grumman Aijrcraft, 47th in 


Socony Sets Up Division 
To Intensify Activities 
In Petrochemical Field 


Dallas—Socony Mobil Oil 
Co., Inc. has set up a new operat- 
ing division here to “intensify the 
company’s efforts in the highly 
competitive but profitable petro- 
chemical field.” 

A Socony Mobil official said 
the division, Mobil Chemical Co., 
will take charge of: 

@ Petrochemicals. The new 
company will be responsible for 
current petrochemical production 
at Socony Mobil’s existing facili- 
ties and those under construction. 
This includes a new 380-million- 
lb./year capacity ethylene plant, 
which will go on stream in 1961 
in Beaumont, Tex. 

@ Paints. Mobil Chemical will 
take over control of Socony 
Paint Products Co., which 
handles the company’s paint 
business. Socony Paint has plants 
in Beaumont, Los Angeles, and 
Metuchen, N. J. 

@ Petroleum Additives. The 
new division will manufacture 
and market the company’s entire 
line of petroleum additives and 
specialized chemical products. 

Current activities in the three 
areas in which Mobil Chemical 
will operate account for some $90 
million of the company’s annual 
gross income, an official com- 
mented. He said the company will 
add to this through the manufac- 
ture and sale of new products as 
well as the undertaking of “joint 
ventures” with other companies. 


Tube Firm Expands 


San Francisco—Eitel-McCul- 
lough, Inc., manufacturer of elec- 
tronic tubes, has started construc- 
tion on two buildings in San 
Carlos, Calif. The buildings, 
costing $1 million, will cover 
63,000 sq. ft. and are scheduled 
for completion in November. 

One building will be used for 
electronic development, produc- 
tion, and test facilities; the other 
for manufacture of tube parts and 
circuit components. 
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1958, moved up to 12th place in 
1959—because of a _ heavy 
volume of new contracts for naval 
planes. Avco Corp., ICBM nose 
cone builders, advanced to 20th 
from 31st place; Thiokol Chemi- 
cal Corp., producers of solid fuel 
for rockets, rose from 39th place 
in 1958 to 25th place in 1959. 
Chrysler Corp. dropped from 
12th to 28th, Republic Aviation 
from llth to 26th, Northrop 
Corp. from 20th to 4lIst, and 
Curtiss-Wright from 24th to 39th. 


‘Scrap Train’ Cuts Costs 


San Diego—A new “train” 
schedule is cutting scrap costs by 
50% at Convair Div. of General 
Dynamics aircraft plant here. 

The train is a series of con- 
tainers pulled in tandem by a 
tow tractor to selected plant sites. 

Until recently, refuse and scrap 
were removed from manufactur- 
ing plant to central outside ac- 
cumulation areas by production 
custodial personnel. The scrap 
was placed in metal tubs and then 
removed by trucks or skid jacks. 
From the collection points the 
tubs were fork-lifted onto flat-bed 
trailers and towed to reclamation 
yards. 


« 


‘SCRAP TRAIN,’ which picks up and delivers portable containers in 
Convair Div. plant, cuts manpower and equipment costs in half. 
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Need quick delivery on ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS? 
Pick up your phone! 


It’s that easy. Like calling your own stock room and having what 
you need sent over—aluminum bolts, nuts, rivets, machine screws. 
wood screws, sheet metal screws, washers, whatever your job calls 
for in standard sizes and types! 

There’s a local distributor nearby, with full stocks of Alcoa® 
Fasteners. He offers the largest line, the fastest deliveries. 

Not to mention top quality that spells lower production costs for 
you. Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners offer many advantages: corrosion 
resistance; full threads; no burrs; fully heat-treated, high-strength 
alloys—and always a full count. You get what you pay for, every time. 

Look in the Yellow Pages. Call your Alcoa distributor. Get all 
the light, strong, attractive, bright Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners you 
need. Want more information and samples first? Just mail the coupon! 


Vatcoa aLuMINUM 


A ALWAYS FASTEN ALUMINUM WITd ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS 


1199999797924 
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Aluminum Company of America 
2003-G Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me complete specification data and 
samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 

STREET ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 


Computer Sales Boom as EDPGainsMomentum 


Los Angeles Computer 
makers continue to ride the crest 
of an unprecedented sales wave 

even though many 
promise delivery before 1962 

A PURCHASING WEEK check of 
major manufacturers of electronic 
data equipment li 
week showed that _ industry 
leaders have “conservatively” 
pegged total sales of computers 
alone for 1960 at the $600-mil- 
lion level, a 30% ove! 
1959. They could give no esti 
mate of peripheral EDP equip- 
ment sales 

Spotlighting the current trend 
to office automation are the gains 
made by relative newcomers to 
the field, such as Clary Corp., 
which has already piled up a 
$4-million order backlog this 
year—highest in its history 
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Big Backlog for Giants 


As with firms like Clary the 
giants in the industry are racking 
up big sales backlogs. 

® Radio Corp. of America sales 
executives report “a backlog of 
orders larger than we ever had 
before.” Deliveries for the RCA 
small-scale “301” computer are 
running “well into 1962,” while 
the company is promising de- 
liveries on the medium-sized 
“501” and large-scaled “601” for 
the third and fourth quarters of 
1961. 

@ International Business Ma- 
chines officials estimate they'll 
sell “well over 300 IBM solid 


state systems” by the end of 
1960. They report over 3,000 
orders for the medium-scale 
1401 data processing system 


and more than 200 orders for the 
IBM 7070. “Deliveries vary from 
system to system.” 

@Burrough Corp.’s_ current 
backlog is described as “tremen- 
dous,” with deliveries running 
from 30 days for small electronic 
bookkeeping machines to 18 
months for large visible record 
computers and “220” computers. 

@ Remington Rand spokesmen 
say they’ve built up a $228 mil- 
lion EDP order backlog, which 
they expect to be “at least 50% 
higher by next March.” 

Big key to the current boom, 


according to many company 
Officials, has been the gradual 
price decline, which has put 
medium- and large-scale com- 


puters within easy reach of most 
large corporations. 

“The $21,000 large-scale data 
processing system of eight years 
ago,” an RCA official said, “was 
no more capable than one typical 
$3,000, $4,000, or $5,000 ma- 
chine of today.” 


Prices Drop, Sales Rise 

“As EDP sales increase over 
the next few years,” he predicted, 
“prices will continue to fall. De- 
spite the fall, however, we are 
confident that within the next 
decade EDP sales will increase to 
the point where they equal the 
entire corporate sales of RCA for 
1960.” 

An IBM executive agreed. “A 
typical four-year-old 704, for ex- 
ample, with six tape units has 
been available at 60% of the 
original $1.37 million purchase 
price. Under a plan announced 
in May, the same system can now 
be purchased at 45% of the 
original price.” 

The IBM spokesman attributed 
current “bargains” in vacuum 
tube computers to the advent of 


New Standards Se 


York 


New The American 


the new “solid state machines.” “Cost of the equipment,” he|Standards Assn. has approved re 
Burroughs says one of its hot-|said, “is hardly lf of the cost}vised length tolerance standards 

test items is its new check sorter.|of installing an | DP system. The|for hexagon bolts 

[he machine, which Burroughs|relative cost of programing just Affected by the revision are 

claims is the fastest in the world,|doesn’t make the purchase of a|heavy finished hexagon bolts 

sorts 1,500 checks per minute used older machine worth the]in. to 6 in. in length and 5/8 in 
4 Burroughs spokesman said | saving.” and 3/4 in. in diameter, whose 


the company anticipates no par- He said the introduction of new | tolerance standards were changed 


ticular trend toward either larger | small-scale EDP systems, such as|from plus or minus 3/32 in. to 
or smaller EDP equipment the new “301,” which rents for} 1/16 in 
as low as $3,000/month, has For other bolts the following 
No Second-Hand put electronic data processing|changes in tolerance lengths were 
4 Remington sales official|systems within the reach of|approved: 
said, however, that there were no|smaller companies, thus preclud @Six-inch and under: Bolts 
real “second-hand opportunities” |ing any necessity for buying used]5/8 in. and 3/4 in. in diameter 


or older machines 


around were changed from plus or minus 


t for Hexagon Bolts 


| /8 in. tolerance to plus or minus 
1/16 in 

Seven-eighths and one-inch 
bolts were altered from 1/8 in 
tolerance to plus or minus 3/32 
in 

@ Over six-inch: One-quarter 
and 3/8 in. diameter bolts in this 
category were revised from plus 


or minus 1/16 in. tolerance to 
plus or minus 1/8 in. tolerance 
length. 

Bolts 16 and | in. in 
diameter were changed from plus 
or minus 3/32 in. tolerance to 
plus or minus 1/8 in. tolerance 
length. 
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The Case 
of the 
Leaky Hoses 


HOW WOULD YOU SOLVE IT? 


A Buyer and Seller Had a Hassle Over Them: 
The American Arbitration Assn. Helped Settle It 


A grain milling company, contracted for a piece of gravity- 
flow machinery from a leading industrial equipment manu- 
facturer. The seller designed the equipment after extensive 
consultation among engineers employed by both companies, and 
the sales contract included a guarantee that any part found de- 
fective within the first year would be replaced. 

A controversy arose about 15 months after the machinery had 
been installed. Certain high-pressure hoses burst, causing oil 
and waste materials to contaminate a large quantity of grain. 

The grain milling company contended the equipment was 


poorly designed. “First of all,” the purchasing agent said, “for 
the hoses to burst under pressure so soon proves that they must 
have been defective to begin with. Furthermore, the designers 
should have put the hoses in a position where seepage wouldn’t 
contaminate the grain.” 

Engineers employed by the equipment manufacturing com- 
pany examined the damaged hoses and reported the thread on 
certain nozzles was stripped, indicating that a mechanic employed 
by the grain milling company had done careless work. 

“We're not liable at all,” the vendor said, “because the dam- 
age was the result of your own negligence. Besides, the war- 
ranty period has expired. Nevertheless, just to retain good will, 
we are ready to replace the damaged nozzles without cost. But 


The International Paper Guide 
to Packaging —1960 


(From International Paper’s 16 mills and research centers 
come these pace-setting packaging developments) 


41. GOLDKRAFT* LINERBOARD. Amazing 
new corrugating liner with a second 
color built right in. Made of rugged 
Gator-Hideg kraft. New Goldkraft 
saves manufacturers the cost and time 


of an extra over-all color printing. 
*T.M. 


4.INDUSTRIAL PAPERS. The latest addi- 
tion to our complete line of strong 
papers is amazing bleached Gator- 
Hide Extensible Kraft. Provides built- 
in stretch for extra strength. Ideal for 
multiwall bags and many other uses. 


2. 1ex* BOARD. Now a truly outstand- 
ing printing surface and a fresh, light 
interior are combined in an economi- 
cal packaging board. Made from fine 
bleached sulphate pulps and inexpen- 


sive groundwood pulps. 
*T.M. 


5. PAPER BAGS. In 1960, International 
Paper offers a full range of paper 
bags. Grocery, bakery, shopping, and 
scores of specialty bags. All made of 
strong Gator-Hide—the world’s most 
widely used kraft paper. 


3. MULTIWALL BAGS. Hy-poly kraft set 
new standards in moisture protection. 
Extensive tests (90% relative humid- 
ity at 100° F. for two weeks) proved 
this. Hy-poly saves money over medi- 
um and low-density poly-coated bags. 


6. MILK CONTAINERS. Pure-Pak,, con- 
tainers are still another example of 
International Paper’s ability to offer 
the widest range of packaging papers, 
boards and assistance in the industry. 
Call us for all your packaging needs. 


@®Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


@) INTERNATIONAL PAPER new York 17, N.Y. ©1960 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers * papers for home and office use + converting papers * papers and paperboards for packaging + shipping 
containers * folding cartons + milk containers » multiwall bags « grocery and specialty bags and sacks * pulps for industry * lumber, plywood and other building materials 
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that’s the full extent of responsi- 
bility we can assume.” 

To the grain miller that was 
not nearly enough. “We want to 
be reimbursed for the grain we 
had to dump, and we want the 
equipment redesigned so damage 
of this kind won’t happen again,” 
the purchasing agent answered. 

The machine builder wouldn’t 
agree, and the matter went to an 
arbitration board consisting of a 
mechanical engineer and two at- 
torneys. The parties selected 
these arbitrators from the panels 
of the American Arbitration 
Assn. in accordance with an ar- 
bitration clause in the original 
sales contract. 

The chief question before the 
board: Did the seller’s knowledge 
of the purpose of the equipment 
imply a warranty beyond the ex- 
plicit one-year guarantee? 

But supplementary questions 
were also at issue. Did the buyer’s 
acceptance of the machinery and 
use of it for 15 months constitute 
a waiver of the right to complain 
at a later date that it was of faulty 
design? To what extent was the 
bursting of the hose the result of 
the grain miller’s negligence? If 
the hose had not burst, would 
the buyer have had just cause to 
complain of faulty design? 


What's Your Answer? 


If you sat as a member of 
the arbitration panel on this 
case, how would you adjudi- 
cate the issues? Was the sup- 
plier at fault? Was there an 
implied warranty beyond the 
stated guarantee? Was the 
buyer negligent in use of the 
equipment? 

Make your own decision. 
Then turn to P. 27, and see 
how expert arbitrators solved 
“The Case of the Leaky 
Hoses.” 


Lumbermen Plan Protest 
Of ICC Marketing Order 


Portland, Ore.—Western lum- 
ber brokers and small producers 
will petition the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a rehear- 
ing on a recent order banning 
in-transit selling of lumber. 

The lumbermen, represented 
by the Western Lumber Market- 
ing Association, say the order 
against the long-established West 
Coast marketing practice will put 
American West Coast lumber at 
a competitive disadvantage with 
Canadian lumber and force many 
small sawmills out of business. 

Under the transit shipping 
practice, lumber brokers may 
take a carload of lumber from a 
mill on consignment. By shipping 
it East by delayed routing, the 
broker has 15 days to find a 
buyer while the carload is in 
transit. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.’s 


New Books 


The New Product, by Delmar W. 
Karger. Published by The Industrial 
Press, 93 Worth St., New York 13, 
N. Y., 234 pages. Price: $5.00. 


Author describes in detail how 
to find—as well as price, develop, 
sell, and advertise—new prod- 
ucts. 

Basic concepts of top manage- 
ment planning and organizing 
for new product development are 
covered, plus checklists useful in 
avoiding common pitfalls of new 
product undertakings. 

The comprehensive subjects 
covered include: organizing for 
product development, patents, re- 
search and engineering, manage- 
ment considerations of new prod- 
uct development, and market 
research. 

Also included is an extensive 
“ready-reference” bibliography, 
which will prove valuable in 
obtaining additional new product 
and development information to 
meet your special needs. 


Typing Mailable Letters, by Parker 
Liles, Leroy A. Brendel, and Ruthetta 
Krause. Published by Gregg Pub- 
lishing Div., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 150 pages. Price: $1.84. 


A “must” for your secretary, 
this text-workbook comprises 
rules and procedures governing 
arrangement, wording, punctua- 
tion, spelling of business letters. 

Working from the simple to the 
complex, examples of 100 various 
business letters are presented, all 
of which cumulatively review 
the rules given in each chapter. 

Some of the specific areas 
covered include: what to do with 
titles, salutations, and closings; 
correction tips; proofreading 
methods; and the use of subject 
and attention lines to pin-point 
and identify your letters. 


Handbook of Public Relations. Edited 
by Howard Stephenson. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 875 
pages. Price: $12.50. 


Prepared by a staff of 29 noted 
specialists, this book provides 
helpful guidance to every major 
phase of public relations—plan- 
ning policies; setting budgets; 
managing the staff; influencing 
public opinion through news- 
papers, magazines, television, 
and other advertising media. Ar- 
ranged in easy-reference form are 
the answers to questions on all 
phases of the public relations 
field—from gathering the essen- 
tial information for your program 
to planning and creating the 
message. 


Purchasing 


Pros and Cons of Leasing 


Revised edition presents study 
on pros and cons of equipment 
leasing for smaller manufacturers. 
Includes charts analyzing the 
comparative costs of leasing, out- 
right cash purchase, and purchase 
by conditional sales contract. 
Also contains a discussion of re- 
newals and options-to-buy at the 
end of the lease period and an 
examination of the latest Internal 
Revenue Service rulings with re- 
gard to write-offs of payments 
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on leased equipment. A 
copy is available without cost 
from the Foundation for Manage- 
ment Research, 121 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


ae 
—— Manufacturer 


Packing Chart 

Packing selection chart sug- 
gests seven basic packing types, 
including applications such as 


pumps and valves, high-speed 
rotary air compressors, gasket ap- 
plications, chemicals, corrosive 
and viscose liquids, etc. Pack- 
ing Div. Raybe.tos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J 


Mica Products 


Describes company’s entire 
line of mica products including 
mica hard plates, micapaper rolls, 
Sheets and tapes, etc., plus 
NEMA specifications for manu- 
factured mica sheets and wrap- 
pers. Also contains data on grad- 
ing and classifying, types, proper- 
ties, and processing of natural 
mica. Catalog No. 26 (24 pages). 
Insulation Manufacturers Corp., 


565 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


Office Furniture 


Features company’s office 
desks and chairs including execu- 
tive desks and matching creden- 
zas, modular unit work centers, 
secretary-posture and economy 
chairs, etc. (6 pages). Colum- 
bia-Hallowell Div., SPS Co., 
Box 1096, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Rust Preventatives 


Discusses two anti-rust addi- 
tives used principally in wet 
blasting abrasive slurry, and two 
compounds used after the clean- 


ing and finishing process. Com- 
pounds retard oxidation rust on 
ferrous and nonferrous parts. 
Bulletin 1001. Techline Div., 
Wheelabrator Corp., 2068 §. 
Queen St., York, Pa. 


V-Belts 


Covers company’s complete 
line of V-belts and industrial 
hose, listing sizes, dimensions, 
and prices. Features section on 
Dayton’s line of molded braided, 
horizontal braided, machine- 
built wrapped fabric and woven 
jacket hose. Catalog 260 (52 
pages). Dayton Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co., 2001 Janice Ave., 
Melrose Park, Iil. 


istics. 


HEAVIER OUTSIDE wiRES mean 
great resistance to abrasion. 
FINER INSIDE WIRES mean excel- 
lent drum winding character- 
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In REGULAR LAY ropes the 
wires are laid in a direction op- 
posite to the lay of the strands. 
This provides stability even un- 
der severe operating conditions. 


In LANG LAY ropes the wires 
and strands are laid in the same 
direction, providing exceptional 
flexibility and abrasion resist- 


ance. 


ROE BLING 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Two ropes in one! Roebling Herringbone® Wire 
Rope is designed and made to wear better, 
work better, last longer than you can possibly 
Imagine...unless you’ve tried it yourself! 


Herringbone combines two pairs of Lang Lay strands with one pair of regular lay strands 
to give you maximum flexibility, good stability, mighty strength. Call your Roebling Dis- 
tributor — or write for details to Roebling’s Wire Rope Division, Trenton 2, N. J. 
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John A. Roebling’s Sons Division 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
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| Follow-Up: Letters and Comments 


Likes Play 


Jackson, Miss. 

I was very favorably im- 
pressed by the play, “How to Get 
the Most Out of Salesmen,” 
which was published in PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK, May 23 (p. 24). 

In connection with my work 
with the Professional Develop- 
ment Committee, we have begun 
a study of the use of plays and 
skits in association educational 
activities. 

We would like permission to 
use this play as a part of a pro- 
gram at some of our meetings 
or conferences. 

Marshall G. Edwards 

Vice Chairman 

National Committtee for 
Professional Development 
NAPA 

(Purchasing Manager, 
Mississippi Products, Inc.) 


Price Quote Misleading 


New York, N.Y. 
We note that in the June 13 
issue under your feature, “Here’s 


Your Weekly Guide To 

New Products” (p. 42), there was 
a price of 42¢ per Ib. quoted for 
Revere color clad aluminum 
sheet, a product of our client, 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 

This has been widely miscon- 
strued to indicate that this is the 
going market price, which of 
course is not the case, as the 
price depends on many variable 
factors, including quantity, metal 
specifications, gauge, width and 
most important, the type of finish 
and whether the metal is coated 
on one or two sides. 

We would appreciate it, if you 
would inform your readers that 
the price quoted was mislead- 
ing. 

They can receive specific prices 
and samples of various specified 
finishes by writing to Aluminum 
Products Div., Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., or to any Revere 
sales office. 

Edward Bozorth 
Account Executive 
Adams & Keyes, Inc. 


the finest 
COATED FABRIC 
WORK GLOVE 
in the world 


SURETY SI LV 


To handle those hot, tough jobs 
nothing equals Surety Silvertex 
Gloves for longer wear and lower 
cost. Superior Silvertex coating re- 
flects heat and affords better pro- 
tection against most industrial 
chemicals than rubber and standard 
synthetics. Their curved finger de- 
sign and wing thumb construction 
cuts wear and gives greater com- 
fort. And they won’t crack or peel— 
remaining soft and pliable for the 
life of the glove. 


Available in gauntlet, knit wrist, 
band top and safety cuff styles, all 
in jumbo sizes and with or without 
ventilated Sacks. For a free test 
pair write on your letterhead, out- 
lining your job requirements. We'll 
send them to you by return mail. 


THE 


ye RUBBER CO. 
CARROLLTON, OHIO 


in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 


N EW | “Louisville Colonel” 
ALL-ALUMINUM PLANKS & STAGES 


Prices start at 


Superior Quality at an Amazing 


low price 


ANNOUNCING . . . Louisville Ladder Company’s sensationally 
low cost line of safe, serviceable and durable light weight all 
aluminum stages in popular lengths and 12” and 20” widths! 
With 1000 or 1600 Ib. capacities for a ONE or TWO MAN 


load... 


OVAL-LOK rung-to-rail connection . . 


these stages are constructed with Leuisville’s exclusive 


. the same ‘SURE FOOT”’ 


aluminum decking used on higher priced units to make the Louis- 
ville Colonel the finest all metal stage buy on the market today! 
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@ The prices quoted by P/W 
in New Products do not neces- 
sarily cover every item or 
model in a multiple line. In 
such instances, the price 
quoted for a specific or typi- 
cal line item functions mainly 
to give the purchasing execu- 
tive some idea of where the 
product fits pricewise into the 
large constellation of prod- 
ucts we present each week. 
For example, in the issue that 
Mr. Bozorth mentions, cost 
of the various products on the 
page range from a few cents 
to over $150. In short, the 
prices quoted are compass 
points, rather than a com- 
plete catalog listing and can- 
not take into account quantity 
and other factors that can, 
and often do, affect the actual 


price paid. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write 
on any subject you think will 
interest purchasing execu- 
tives. While your letters 
should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anony- 
mously. 

Send your letters to: “Fol- 
low-Up,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Meetings 


First Listing 


National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers Convention — Equip- 
ment and Fabric Show, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Aug. 27-30 
District 7 Conference, NAPA—Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 
9-11. 


Previously Listed 
JULY 


Western Packaging & Materials Han- 
dling Exposition—Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, July, 19-21. 


AUGUST 


Fourth National Heat Transfer Con- 
ference and Exhibit—Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14-17 

Public Works Congress & Equip- 
ment Show—Coliseum, New York, 
Aug. 14-17. 

Western Electronics Show and Con- 
vention—Ambassador Hotel & Me- 
morial Sports Arena, Los Angeles, 
Aug. 23-26. 


SEPTEMBER 


Machine Tool Exposition — National 
Machine Tool Builders Association, 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
Sept. 6-16. 

Production Engineering Show—Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Sept. 6-16 

2nd Coliseum Machinery Show— 
Chicago Coliseum, Chicago, Sept. 
7-15. 

American Chemical Society National 
Meeting—Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York, Sept. 11-16. 

Institute of Surplus Dealers—1 4th 
Trade Show, Trade Show Building, 
New York, Sept. 18-20. 

Steel Founders Society of America— 
Fall meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., Sept. 18-20. 
Instrument-Automation Conference & 
Exhibit—Instrument Society of Am- 
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erica, 
26-30. 
District 2 Conference, NAPA—The 
Hilton-Del Norte & Cortez Hotels, El 
Paso, Tex., Sept. 28-30. 


OCTOBER 


American Textile Machinery Exposi- 
tion—Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 3-7. 

Fourth Annual Procurement Confer- 
ence——University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio, Oct. 7-8. 

Tenth National Conference on Stand- 
ards—American Standards Associa- 
tion, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., Oct. 
10-12. 

Purchasing Agents Association of 
Central lowa—Products Show, Vet- 
erans Memorial Auditorium, Des 
Moines, lowa, Oct. 12-13. 

District 5 Conference NAPA—May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 14-15. 

National Association of Oil Equip- 
ment Jobbers—Annual Meeting & 
Trade Show, Sheraton Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16-18. 


Coliseum, New York, Sept. 


National Metal Exposition and Con- 
gress—Trade and Convention Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Oct. 17-21. 

8th District Conference, NAPA— 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, 
N. Y., Oct. 18-21. 

National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing—15th Annual Confer- 
ence and Products Exhibit, Hotel 
Shoreham, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
23-26. 

National Business Show—Coliseum, 
New York, Oct. 24-28. 

11th National Conference on Stand- 
ards—American Standards Associ- 
ation, Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, New 
York, Oct. 25-27. 


NOVEMBER 


National Business Equipment Exposi- 
tion—Memorial Sports Arena, Los 
Angeles, Nov. 1-4. 

12th Annual Serv-A-Show & Indus- 
trial Exhibit—Toledo Civic Audi- 
torium, Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 2-4. 

Air Conditioning & Refrigeration In- 
stitute Exposition—Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, Nov. 2-5. 


FILL THE JAR 
AND PRESS THE BUTTON! 
SPRAY ANYTHING WITH 


SPRAYON 


NO WIRES ¢ NO HOSES 
USE ANYWHERE 


CONSTANT-PRESSURE 
REFILL SPRAYS UP 
TO ONE QUART 

RUGGED, PRECISION 
SPRAYER 

EASY TO LOAD, 

TO RELOAD, TO USE 


JET- 


pax OPRAY GUN 


Here is quick and easy spray applica- 
tion of materials not available in reg- 
ular aerosol containers. The Sprayon 
Jet-Pak Spray Gun gives all the port- 
able convenience of a regular aerosol 
plus all the quick-change versatility 
of a regular spray gun. Jet-Pak does 
a hundred different maintenance and 
production jobs. if you make a painted 
product, use it in the factory or in 
the field to touch up finishes marred 
in production, in shipping, in stock- 
handling or installation. You load it 
yourself with any liquid—lacquers, 
enamels, lubricants, solvents, ad- 
hesives, etc. Fill the jar as often as 
needed—each refill power unit sprays 
up to one quart of material at a steady, 
constant pressure. Extra jars with lids 
available to keep a number of materi- 
als on hand ready for instant spraying, 


Jet-Pak is part of Sprayon’s complete line of ‘Aerosols for 
Industry”’...47 maintenance and production aids in self-spraying 
containers, made by the oldest and leading custom-loader of 
aerosol specialties and sold through industrial distributors. 
industrial Supply Division, Sprayon Products, inc., 2082 E. 65th 


Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


mart Buyers Can Get 
y Learning the Latest 


WO GRAY iron castings may look alike—but there may well 
be a world of difference underneath the surface. Knowledge- 
able P.A.’s differentiate between different types of alloys and 
casting methods—pick the one best combination for the job at hand. 

Smart buyers are also finding they get more for their money when 
they apply modern design engineering to casting design. The Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society in Cleveland has numerous case histories in 
its files that show how a little redesign has slashed costs. 

As Donald Workman, GIFS executive vice president, sees it, 
good casting design is a question of education. “Many metalwork- 
ing companies are not taking full advantage of gray iron castings 
because they have not been able to keep up with all the new tech- 
niques and property improvements.” 

GIFS started a program to fill the “education gap” in 1958. In 
the last two years the society has sponsored design clinics in 25 
cities to show industrial customers what castings can do. The latest 
GIFS effort to spread the “gospel of the newness of castings” is a 
referral service run in conjunction with Designers for Industry, a 
Cleveland engineering firm. 

Here’s how you can take advantage of this service: When a design 
or casting problem comes up that might involve gray iron castings, 
send it along to GIFS. Society staff technicians will make a prelim- 
inary study (perhaps coming up with the answer right away) and/or 
pass it along to Designers for Industry. At this point, it becomes a 
private matter between you and DFI. They will send you a recom- 
mendation together with a cost estimate for the work. You have 


an option of accepting or rejecting their recommendation. 


Where Does It Fit 
Property-Wise? 


Cast iron is a generic term that identifies a family of 
high carbon-iron-silicon alloys. Most commercially 
available cast irons are: 

Gray Cast Irons: Usually classed according to their 
ultimate tensile strength in a range from 20,000 psi 
to 60,000 psi. Aithough used primarily for structural 
purposes, gray iron has a large number of applica- 
tions involving moderate corrosion, heat or wear re- 
sistance. Alloys such as nickel, chromium, molyb- 
denum, and vanadium may be added to develop or 
enhance the desired properties. The general grades of 
gray iron can be specified by reference to American 
Society for Testing Materials specifications. 

White and High-alloy Cast Irons: So-called be- 
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cause of their silvery appearance due to excess carbon 
occurring as hard carbides. They are harder but rela- 
tively more brittle than gray irons. Some alloy castings 
can be made relatively stable at elevated temperatures 
to resist scaling and wear, or chemically passive to 
resist some kinds of corrosive attack. Other high-alloy 
castings can be made non-magnetic or with very low 
coefficients of thermal expansion. 

Ductile or Nodular Cast Irons: A slight but specific 
modification in the analysis causes the graphite 
particles (which are flake-like in gray iron) to occur 
as spheroids in ductile cast iron. This gives the iron a 
high yield strength and ductility, but also modifies 
some of the other properties. 


Tensile strength is the most frequently specified 
property of cast iron, and it ranges from 20,000 psi to 
60,000 psi for gray irons but can go as high as 120,000 
psi in some heat treated ductile irons. 

Compressive strength is particularly good for gray 
cast iron — generally three to five times the tensile 
strength. The endurance limit for gray iron is generally 
about 35 to 50% of the tensile strength. In contrast to 
other metals, notches have only a minor influence on 
the endurance limit of gray iron. The range of hard- 
nesses available in cast irons is similar to that avail- 
able in steels. 

As for castability, molten cast iron is one of the most 
fluid of casting alloys, and it normally presents no 
problem of surface film. Machinability varies widely 
depending on the iron. Cast irons have good wear 
resistance even at lower hardness values, often at- 
tributed to the presence of graphite flakes scattered 
through the iron. 

Although not generally considered a corrosive re- 
sistant material, unalloyed gray iron normally offers 


better resistance to corrosion than other general- 
purpose ferrous materials. Under atmospheric condi- 
tions, ordinary cast iron rusts quite readily, but this 
rust forms a relatively adherent protective coating. 
Alloy cast irons are used for some of the more difficult 
corrosion problems. 

Gray cast irons have outstanding damping or noise- 
deadening qualities which is the reason they are so 
frequently used in machinery frames and housings. 


As Tensile Strength Increases 
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More for Their Money 


1. Talk it over with the foundryman in the design stage. There 


4 Ways to Cut Costs 


on Gray Iron Castings | Serceraiyesiaenat ketal 


The Gray Iron Foundry Industry: A Profile 


Who does the casting: 


Jobbing or commercial! 


Captive or intracompany 


Number of foundries with: 
Machine shop 


Maintenance or pattern repair 


Pattern shop 
Laboratory facilities 


Heat Treating facilities 


Where the castings go: 


Automotive 


Building, construction 
Machine tools 
Agriculture 


Steel mills 


General machinery 


40% 60% 80% 


! T meme 


4% 6% 8%'10% 
T T T | 


Why Do Patterns Vary? 


There are now nine different methods for casting 
gray iron. Design of the casting, type of pattern, type 
of iron, quantity and quality desired, and the foundry 
concerned all have a bearing on the method selected 
for molding. 


Green sand: This is the most popular molding 
method and uses a mold made of compressed moist 
sand. 

Dry sand: Most large and very heavy castings are 
made in dry sand molds. The mold surfaces are given 
a refractory coating and are dried before the mold is 
closed for pouring. 

Shell mold: A small and medium-sized casting 
method by which molds are formed as thin shells of 
resin-bonded sand over a hot pattern. The method 
yields better accuracy in castings and improved 
surface finish. 

Core mold: Core mold sand has almost free-flow- 
ing properties when packed around a pattern. It will 
fill crevices and reproduce detail. Mold is baked be- 
fore casting is poured. 


Permanent mold: Iron castings can be mass pro- 
duced in mechanically operated permanent iron molds. 
Coring is accomplished with conventional sand or 
shell cores. 

Ceramic mold: Castings requiring unusually fine 
finish, precise detail, and close tolerances are pro- 
duced in molds made of fired ceramics. This is com- 
parable to the plaster-mold process which is used for 
non-ferrous alloys. 

Investment: Generally limited to small castings, 
this method calls for a pattern of wax, plastic or frozen 
mercury for each casting desired. After investing in a 
refractory mold, the pattern is removed by melting or 
burning it out. 

Centrifugal: Molds are rotated while the molten 
metal is being poured. This forms a cylindrical cavity 
without using cores and is used to produce pipe, cylin- 
der liners, rolls. 

Continuous: An automatic machine method by 
which a cylindrical bar of gray iron from “ in. to 4 in. 
in diameter is produced continuously. 


A cheap pattern, called an ‘‘egg crate pattern” in 
the foundry trade, can be justified in cases where the 
customer saves more in the pattern shop than the 
extra cost incurred in the foundry. The common trouble 
arises in the cases where demand for such a casting 
increases and a higher-volume pattern is called for. 
To produce a long run on an egg crate pattern means 
extra costs, poor quality and delayed delivery. 

The loose two-piece, or split type, pattern is 
cheapest to make. This pattern often requires a skilled 
molder since runners and sprue holes must be cut by 


hand. A small increase in quantity may make a wood- 
en match plate pattern economical (which takes less 
skill since the gating can be made a part of the 
pattern). 

A higher production run may justify a metal match 
plate pattern with two or more impressions per plate. 
A more sophisticated type of pattern is the cope and 
drag set. Separate cope and drag patterns are built 
and mounted on individual plates. This permits one 
operator to produce the cope half while another works 
on the drag section. 


In specifying materials, cite properties and uses — 
but avoid alloys unless certain that you are not over- 


would not yield the same properties at a lower cost. 


specifying or that an alternate alloy combination 
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Photocopier 
Has Automatic Feed 


Desk-top photocopier uses 
light and developer to trans- 
fer an exact image to white 
sensitized paper. Units are 
available to handle paper 
widths of 9 in., 12 in., and 
14 in. The machine features 
an automatic feed and stor- 
age system, and uses a dis- 
posable developer cartridge. 

Price: $99.50 (9 in.) to 
$289.50 (14 in.). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Smith-Corona Marchant, 
Inc., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (PW, 
7/18/60) 


Holster 


Holds Hammer 


Safety holster of heavy 
full-grain saddle leather can 
hold almost any kind of ham- 
mer for welders, carpenters, 
plumbers, or millwrights. 
The device has a belt loop 
allowing the wearer to adjust 
holster height for maximum 
convenience. 

Price: $1.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Atlas Welding Accesso- 
ries, Inc., 707 E. Lewiston, 
Detroit 20, Mich. (PW, 7/ 
18/60) 


' 


Heat Sealer 
Closes Polyethylene 


Thermal impulse sealing 
unit uses rapid heating of 
alloy ribbon and reversal of 
heat flow to seal polyethyl- 
ene, saran, or vinyl. The de- 
vice takes little electricity and 
has a sealing length ranging 
up to 8% in. 

Price: approx. $75. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Weldotron Corp., 841 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Newark 12, 
N. J. (PW, 7/18/60) 


Bumpers 
Protect Cargo 


Bumpers protect truck 
dock, truck, and cargo from 
collision damage. Counter- 
bored holes in the bumpers 
accept any %-in. bolt and 
standard 2-in. washer to 
mount on a dock structure. 
Made of rubber, the bumpers 
resist weather, fluid, and 
fumes. 

Price: $7 to $20. Delivery: 
1 wk. 

Bumpers, Inc., 2534 De- 
troit Ave., Cleveland 13, O. 
(PW, 7/18/60) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


RRA 


Silicon Rectifiers 
Have Hard-Solder Design 


Silicon rectifiers, for appli- 
cations in the 2 to 8 amp. 
range, feature continuous 
peak inverse voltage ratings 
from 50 v. to 600 v. Both 
positive and negative polarity 
units are available. To guard 
against thermal fatigue, de- 
sign of the rectifiers is com- 
pletely hard-solder. 

Price: $2.40 to $15.15. 
Delivery: immediate. 

General Electric Co., Semi- 
conductor Products Dept., 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, 
N. Y. (PW, 7/18/60) 


Stretcher-Sealer 
Scores Steel Strap 


Stretcher-sealer tensions, 
seals, and scores steel strap 
in a single operation. The 
unit allows the direct feeding 
of coiled strap, and handles 
¥%-in., Y-in. or %-in. 
widths in .015-in. and .020- 
in. gages. An alternate model 
adjusts to %-in. and %-in. 
widths. 

Price: approx. $80. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

A. J. Gerrard & Co., 400 
E. Touhy Ave., Des Plaines, 
Il. (PW, 7/18/60) 


Microphone 
Is Portable 


Microphone uses a 9-v. 
mercury battery and a tran- 
sistor circuit to carry a 
speaker’s voice to groups of 
up to 100 people. The por- 
table 11-oz. device comes in 
a formica case. It may be 
worn suspended from the 
speaker’s neck. 

Price: $110. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

J. B. Moore Laboratories, 
Inc., P. O. Box 606, Opa- 
Locka, Fla. (PW, 7/18/60) 


Tote Boxes 
Have Steel Frames 


Tote boxes have wire-re- 
inforced steel frames, spe- 
cially designed corners, and 
rounded edges for minimum 
strain. The units, in sizes 
from 16 x 10 x 6 in. to 21 
x 14 x 13 in., are recom- 
mended for the production 
and warehouse handling of 
machine parts. 

Price: $2.20 to $3.45 each 
(lots of 100). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Fibre Products Mfg. Co., 
30 W. 13 St., Dept. 17, New 
York 11, N. Y. (PW, 7/18/ 
60) 
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Hand Truck 
Is Light in Weight 


Aluminum hand truck 
weighing one-third less than 
same size steel truck can 
handle a load of 2,600 Ib. 
The unit is available in sizes 
from 24 x 60 in. to 36 x 72 
in. Its bearing casters have 
live rubber tires for easy roll- 
ing. 
Price: $217.30. (This price 
was incorrectly quoted as 
$27.30 in a previous issue.) 
Delivery: immediate. 

Nutting Truck & Caster 
Co., Faribault, Minn. (PW, 
7/ 18/ 60) 


Test Indicator 
Measures Exactly 


Test indicator features 
.OOl-in or .0OO1-in. gradua- 
tions. The device has a con- 
tact point running in a 186- 
deg. arc and has a measuring 
pressure under 15 grams. The 
measuring range of the .001 
indicator is .040 in., while 
that of the .0OO1 indicator is 
008 in. 

Price: $25 to $31. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Mueller Lab. & Mueller 
Gages Co., 1052-1058 N. 
Allen Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
(PW, 7/18/60) 


Socket Screws 
Have Self-Locking Inserts 


Socket head cap screws, 
set screws, button heads, flat 
heads, shoulder screws, and 
pipe plugs are available with 
polymer inserts that perform 
over a wide temperature 
range and withstand vibra- 
tion and shock. 

Price: $9.60 per C (4 in. 
No. 6 screw) and up. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Parker-Kalon Div., Gen- 
eral American Transporta- 
tion Corp., No. 1 Peekay Dr., 
Clifton, N. J. (PW, 7/18/60) 


Caulking Compound 
Will Not Stain 


Caulking compound, us- 
able outdoors and indoors, 
will not stain, bleed, or sag. 
The compound provides a 
smooth surface that can be 
painted within one hour after 
application. The synthetic 
polymer compound is avail- 
able in natural white, bril- 
liant white, or gray. 

Price: 58¢ per cartridge. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Plastic Products Co., 6475 

Ave., Detroit 11, 


Mich. (PW, 7/18/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week's 


Product Perspective 


JULY 18-24 


© If you’re interested in metalworking developments, don’t miss this year ’s 


Machine Tool Exposition. It promises to be the most exciting display in the 
past 20 years. 


Since the big show is only held every five years, manufacturers have had 
ample time to develop a host of new tools since the last exhibit. These changes 
fall into three classes: (1) improvements in existing machinery, (2) machines 
using completely new techniques, and (3) new control techniques that put the 
machines through their paces automatically. 


© Improvements in existing machinery. Many machines will be larger, more 
rugged—capable of doing more work in less time. Great advances in accuracy 
have made millionths of an inch as common as thousandths used to be. There 
will be remarkable examples of loading, unloading, and transfer devices that 
will cut down on hand operations and reduce floor-to-floor time per piece. 
Increased demand for faster, automatic tool and die changes has cut die 
transfer times from hours to minutes. 


Look for more efficient means for controlling or dissipating heat and new 
emphasis on large diameter, precision antifriction bearings for controlling 
feed screw thrust. Sliding way bearing designs incorporating serrated ways 
or pressure-controlled oil film to reduce or eliminate the stick-slip factor are 
also in the works. Mechanical and control components with service 
or maintenance in mind reflect customer demand for machine tools that can 
be handled by existing personnel. 


© Machines using completely new techniques. Techniques such as chipless 
machining and tool-less forming are being built into new machine tools. 
Electrolytic machining (essentially a deplating process using an electrode 
“tool” and an electrolyte fluid) will find uses with materials that are tough, 
stringy, or temperature-sensitive. The method eliminates burr and layover, is 
conducted cold, and generates no sparks or arcs. 


Electric discharge is winning some difficult machining jobs. The technique 
(metal removal is done by a spark jumping through a dielectric medium) is 
especially good for machining forged dies and molds (where lot quantities 
are greater than three). Advantages come from inexpensive die alterations, 
the ability to produce complex parts with less skill, and the ability to work 
to print tolerances—not punch tolerance. It is a slow process, and usually 
applied when faster methods won’t work. 


Other new techniques that will get a full airing: shear spinning, electro- 
hydraulic shock forming, explosive forming. 


@ New control techniques. Although numerical systems are sure to steal 
the show when controls are discussed, look for basic improvements in manual 
control devices. Forecasters say there will be great advances in mechanical, 
electrical, and hydraulic controls—tetting the controls rather than the operator 
set the production pace. An added bonus is that even the new semiautomatic 
machines take over much of the production routine—allow use of less-skilled 
operators to run complex machinery. 


Numerical control probably will evoke more interest than any other 
machine tool area. At the last show, in 1955, this technique was still a 
curiosity—now it ranks as a full-fledged production tool. All major tool and 
control makers have systems to offer—and they are pushing for orders from 
smaller plants as well as the industrial giants. 


© The Chicago spectacle is actually two shows in one. The Machine Tool 
exhibition at the International is held in conjunction with the 
Production Engineering Show at Chicago’s Navy Pier. The production exhibit 
stresses control systems and other accessories. 


Over 130 U.S. machine tool builders will show 1,050 tools—most of them 
in operation. Combined value of the machinery is estimated at over $25- 
million, and the display will cover over seven acres. 


© If you plan to attend, better make reservations right away. Over 125,000 
people are expected at the exposition, which will be held Sept. 6-16, and 
hotel space will be in heavy demand. Machine tool manufacturers have 
limited their show to once in five years because it’s such an expensive task 
to assemble the big machines under one roof. 


The Machine Tool Exposition is the one place where the prospective 
customer can get a working comparison of competing machinery. 
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Collator 
Runs Electrically 


Electric desk-top collator 
automatically delivers col- 
lated sets of pages. The 
portable machine weighs 
only 25 lb., but can assem- 
ble as many as 1,800 collated 
sets per hr. Its use is recom- 
mended to _ speed office 
paperwork procedures. 

Price: $179. Delivery: 1 
wk. 

General Binding Corp., 
Northbrook, Ill. (PW, 7/18/ 
60) 


Magnifier 
Has Acrylic Lens 


Portable magnifying viewer 
has a 6 in. by 6 in. acrylic 
lens with 3-dimcnsional per- 
ception to aid in inspection 
and assembly of small parts. 
The device features a spring- 
loaded arm that positions the 
optically ground lens. 

Price: $29.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Fostoria Corp., Dept. 34, 
Fostoria, O. (PW, 7/18/60) 


Spot Welder 
Works on Mild Steel 


Unit spot welds, from one 
side only, mild steel, gal- 
vanized carbon steel, stain- 
less, aluminum, and other 
metals .030 in. to “% in. 
thick. The operator squeezes 
and releases the gun trigger, 
and the welding unit auto- 
matically completes the weld. 

Price: $1,290 (spot weld- 
ing unit), $118.50 (gun and 


wire-feed), $1,090 (power 
source). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 


Hobart Bros. Co., 1221 
Hobart Rd., Troy 1, O. 
(PW, 7/18/60) 


Wireway 
Holds More Wire 


Control panel wireway of 
flame-resistant plastic is 4 in. 


high and is available in 
widths of 1 in., 1% in., 2 in. 
and 3 in. The modular de- 


vice features deep side slots 
for efficient wire handling, 
and a removable top for 
point-to-point wire inspec- 
tion. 

Price: $1.61 to $1.94 per 
ft. Delivery: immediate. 

E C P Corp., 4726 Su- 
perior Ave., Cleveland 3, O. 
(PW, 7/18/60) 


Gearmotor Reducer 
Installs Flexibly 


Gearmotor reducer is de- 
signed for use with NEMA 
“C” flange end-mounted 
1,800 rpm motors. It is avail- 
able in a range of torque out- 
puts for applications with 
motors of ;; hp. to 2 hp. The 
design of the reducer permits 
a variety of horizontal and 
vertical shaft arrangements. 

Price: $63.15 to $166.95. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 
N. Y¥. (PW, 7/18/60) 


Pallet Bars 


Eases Crane Handling 


Bars position under a pal- 
let to balance loads for crane 
handling. They _ eliminate 
chain slippage, and reduce 
pallet damage and mainte- 
nance needs. The bars are 
coated with yellow paint for 
high visibility, and are avail- 
able in lengths of 32 in., 38 
in., 44 in., and SO in. 

Price: $30 a pair. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Calumet Steel Castings 
Corp., 1636 Summer St., 
iain Ind. (PW, 7/18/ 

) 


Globe Valves 
Handle Acids, Alkalis 


Globe valves rated for 125 
psi. service at 145 F are 
available with either screwed 
or socket-weld ends in sizes 
from % in. through 3 in. 
Molded of nonplasticized 
polyvinyl chloride resin, the 
valves are recommended for 
service in piping systems for 
acids or alkalis. 

Price: $12.75 to $88. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Dorak Products Corp., 78 
Pearl St., New York 4, N. Y. 
(PW, 7/18/60) 
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Tensile Strength 


The maximum stretching stress that Cast iron 18- 60 
a material can withstand is called its Wrought iron 45- 55 
tensile strength. This strength is usu- Commercially pure iron, 
ally measured by placing a standard annealed 42 
test piece of the material in the jaws Hot rolled 48 
of a tensile machine. The jaws are Cold rolled 100 
separated gradually, until the specimen Ductile iron, Grade 90-65- 
breaks. This breaking force is divided 02, as cast 95-105 
by the cross-section area of the ma- Brasses, various 40-120 
terial to get the tensile strength in Copper, annealed 32 
pounds per square in. (psi.). Copper, hard drawn 68 
Here are the tensile strengths of Aluminum, , rolled 13- 24 
some common metals in thousands of Aluminum alloy 17ST 56 
pounds per square inch (kpsi.): (PW, 7/18/60) 
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eager-beaver 
thoroughness! 


With Railway Express coverage, you can ship locally. You can ship 
nationwide. Or you can pinpoint selected markets. Wherever you 
are... wherever your customers are... Railway Express is nearby. 


One complete service for all your shipping needs—that’s what 
Railway Express offers. And that includes: " 
e International service to and from almost anywhere in the world A Xx 
e Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way sensu 
e Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) SI CENC 

e Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more A 
@ Special low rates on many other commodities 

e The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 


Railway Express gives you service no other organization can match. 
And, with our long-range improvement plans well underway, we’re 
able—and eager—to give your shipments the thorough service you 
want. Next time you ship, call Railway Express—and see! 
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Cement 


Sets Anchor Bolts 


Cement in powder form 
mixes with water for pouring 
or troweling to fasten parti- 
tions, pipe flanges, seats, 
guide posts, or fences. Ap- 
plied around a bolt, the ce- 
ment quickly bonds itself to 
both bolt and hole surfaces. 
The cement resists oil. 

Price: 22¢ per lb. Deliv- 


ery: 7 days. 


National Asphalt Corp., 
Brooklyn Station, Cleveland 
9, O. (PW, 7/18/60) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
Hose Unit 


Fights Fire 


Hose unit includes a 
double - flanged aluminum 
reel, 150 ft. of garden hose, 
and a brass fog and stream 
nozzle in a compartment. The 
unit installs in a wall, allow- 
ing access from both sides to 
meet fire-fighting and mainte- 
nance needs. The hose un- 
winds from the wall only 
when pulled. 

Price: $179 to $199. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Flinchbaugh Murray 
Corp., 66 N. Murray PL, 
York, Pa. (PW, 7/18/60) 
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ONE OF A SERIES DEPICTING *MARKET AREAS SERVED BY INLAND *ART BY TOM KAMIFUJI 


INLAND 
STEEL 


Here, since Inland’s earliest days in the 
business of making steel for industry. 
And as this phenomenally produc- 

tive area grew in stature and 

might, so too did Inland—learn- 

ing at first hand the limitless 

needs of Wisconsin’s creative 


lunge fishing in the 

north. And here, is 

Milwaukee... with 

its famous “Braves,” 

its great harbor, its sauer- 

braten, its bratwurst and its... 
Gemiitlichkeit. 


men. For out of this electrifying 
atmosphere has come a bewil- 
dering array of products... 
20-stories-high power shovels, 


enormous earthmoving equipment, 

materials handling equipment, giant 

overhead cranes, drilling pipe, 

transmission pipe—the “Big Inch’’ for the 
nation’s oil and gas industry—millions of cans 
for the brewers of beer and the state’s great 
vegetable pack, mining, dairy and road-making 
equipment... turbines, electric and diesel en- 
gines . . . automotive frames, mufflers and igni- 
tion systems. Here, too, is the home of the 
biggest single auto-assembly plant in the nation, 


From Wisconsin comes wonderful cheese and 
dairy products, more canned peas than from 
any other state in the Union, cherries, cran- 
berries and the products of our country’s great- 
est paper mills, Here, is Taliesin-East, Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s famous workshop for architects 
...the white frame house where in 1854 the 
Republican Party was born . . . the shipbuilding 
towns along the shores of Lake Michigan... 
millions of acres of game-filled forests, thou- 
sands of crystal clear lakes and the best muskel- 


Here, in Milwaukee, Inland Steel 

established its first District Office. 

Here, Inland is not only a supplier 

of steel, but an intimate part of the 

whole—buyer of machines and 

equipment for its mills—mining its 

limestone at Manestique, iron ore at 

Ishpeming, Iron River and Crystal Falls in Upper 

Michigan—building its ore carriers like the giant 
“Edward L. Ryerson” at Manitowoc. 


Today Wisconsin manufacturers look to Inland 
for sound metallurgical advice, depend upon 
Inland for prompt steel delivery, know the com- 
pany’s long record of quality and service. As it 
has been in the past, Inland is here. . . and here 
it will be in all of Wisconsin’s great tomorrows, 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


30 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago «+ Davenport + Detroit -« Houston - Indianapolis 
Kansas City - Milwaukee « New York « St Louis « St Paul 

Other Members of the Inland Family 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

Inland Steel Products Company 

Inland Steel Container Company* 

Inland Lime & Stone Company 

*Division 


66 years of service to the Industrial Middle West 
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Philco Makes Second Cut 
In Price of Transistors 


Philadelphia — Philco Corp. 
has slashed transistor prices 13% 
to 48%. Included in the cuts is 
the company’s complete silicon 
transistor line. 

The reductions affect 16 types 
of silicon transistors and six types 
of germanium transistors. One 
line of germanium transistors, the 
2N1496, was reduced in price 
from $19.90 to $10.40 in 1,000 
unit lots. 

Philco reduced silicon transis- 
tor prices 25% to 52% last 
February. 


Arbitration Decision 


In “The Case of the Leaky 
Hoses” (p. 17), the arbitration 
board rendered an award that 
supported the equipment 
manufacturer. 

It was determined that the 
immediate cause of the acci- 
dent was the carelessness of a 
mechanic in tripping the 
threads of the nozzle, thereby 
making it impossible to form 
a tight seal. If this had not 
been done, the hoses might 
have given satisfactory service 
for an indefinite number of 
years. Under those circum- 
stances, it could not be said 
that the equipment was es- 
sentially a bad design. 

Although it was of small 
comfort to the grain miller, his 
position was sustained on one 
point: The arbitrators agreed 
that, as a matter of law, a piece 
of equipment sold for a speci- 
fic purpose does carry with it 
an implied warranty of fitness 
not limited by the express one- 
year guarantee. If the facts 
had been different, this victory 
on a matter of contract law in- 
terpretation might have re- 
sulted in a large monetary 
award, 


The American Arbitration 
Assn. is a private, nonprofit 
organization that helps busi- 
nessmen and management and 
labor find peaceful,  fair- 
minded solutions to their quar- 
rels. Many contracts between 
buyers and vendors contain a 
“future dispute arbitration 
clause” directing that any con- 
troversy or claim be settled in 
accordance with AAA rules. 

Services of the Association 
in adjudicating disputes are 
available in key business and 
industrial centers across the 
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SOIL, FLAT SHEET AND PLATE...ROD AND 


lin Aluminum 
sles Offices 


LABAMA 
|RMINGHAM 
Airfax 3-444] 
ALIFORNIA 
SS ANGELES 
Unkirk 5-323] 


AN FRANCISCO 
Ukon 2-9434 
OLORADO 
ENVER 

Lorida 5-037) 
ONNECTICUT 
IEW HAVEN 
Pruce 7-149) 


LORIDA 
{LAMI 
Loza 7-0635 


IEORGIA 
TLANTA 
Rinity 5-923! 
LLINOIS 
HICAGO 
Rehard 4-¢ 86 
NDIANA 
IDIANAPO \'S 
lElrose 5-76 3 
OUTH BEND 
Entral 3-8737 


IOWA 
DAVENPORT 
DAvenport 3-525] 
KANSAS 

KANSAS CITY 
PLaza 3-2055 
WICHITA 

AMherst 2-8792 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE 
TWinbrook 5-8015 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE (Towson) 
VAlley 3-1426 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON (Newton) 
DEcatur 2-7805 
MICHIGAN 
DETROIT (Royal Oak) 
Liberty 9-5500 
GRAND RAPIDS 
GLendale 8-1265 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
FEderal 5-6322 
MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS 
PArkview 6-0247 
NEW YORK 
FLUSHING 
Flushing 9-5800 
SYRACUSE 
GRanite 2-755] 


NORTH CAROLINA 
CHARLOTTE 
FRanklin 5-3498 


OHIO 

AKRON 
JEfferson 5-5005 
CINCINNATI 
CApitol 1-6030 


CLEVELAND 
PRospect 1-4444 


DAYTON 
BAldwin 6-3681 


OKLAHOMA 
TULSA 
Riverside 3-2660 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
(Bala Cynwyd) 
MOhawk 4-6100 
PITTSBURGH 
GRant 1-3855 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 
(Southern Electric 
Company) 
AMherst 7-6661 


TEXAS 
DALLAS 
Fleetwood 7-159] 


HOUSTON 
JAckson 6-1719 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 

MAin 4-8363 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE 
BRoadway 3-8266 
International Sales 
Infernational Div. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-0700 


Executive Offices 


New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 1-7227 


Distributors from 
Coast to Coast 


Mill Products 
Distributors 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM 
Atlantic Steel Co. 
WoOrth 1-2147 


CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 

A. M. Castle & Co. 
THornwall 5-2210 
LOS ANGELES 

A. M. Castle & Co, 
LUdlow 9-6611 


LOS ANGELES 
California Metals 
Distributing Co. 
ADams 2-6216 
(rod, bar, extrusions) 
LOS ANGELES 
Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 
RAymond 3-4581 
SAN FRANCISCO 
A. M. Castle & Co. 
ATwater 2-6920 
COLORADO 
DENVER 

M. L. Foss, Inc. 
KEystone 4-515] 


CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT 


Hunter & Havens, Inc. 


EDison 4-4191 
FLORIDA 

FT. LAUDERDALE 
Caulley Steel & 
Supply Co. 
LUdiow 3-7650 
MIAMI 

Caulley Steel & 
Supply Co. 
Plaza 4-2754 
ORLANDO 
Caulley Steel & 
Supply Co. 
GArden 5-3528 
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BAR...EXTRUDED 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 
Atlantic Steel Co. 
TRinity 5-344] 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 
A. M, Castle & Co. 
NAtional 5-6411 
CHICAGO 
Guardian Aluminum 
Sales, Inc. 
NAtional 2-5808 
CHICAGO 
Lafayette Steel & 
Aluminum Corp. 
LAfayette 3-7632 


ROCKFORD 
A. M. Castle & Co. 
WoOodland 8-2211 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS 
Woodward, Wight & 
Co., Ltd. 

TUlane 2471 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 

Brass & Copper 
Supply Co., Inc. 
BEIimont 5-1500 
BALTIMORE 

A. M, Castle & Co. 
Dickens 2-4000 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 

Kelco Metal Products Co. 
HUbbard 2-1737 


WORCESTER 
Kelco Metal Products Co. 
PLeasant 3-7625 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 
Production Steel 
Products, Inc. 
TWinbrook 3-5000 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Keelor Steel, Inc. 
FEderal 3-429) 


MISSOURI 

NORTH KANSAS CITY 
A. M. Castle & Co. 
GRand 1-3666 


NEW JERSEY 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Morrison Steel Co. 
CHarter 7-8400 


NEW YORK 

BUFFALO 

Seneca Steel Service, Inc. 
Riverside 7920 

SYRACUSE 

Murphy & Nolan, Inc. 
GRanite 4-2437 
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YOUR 


OLIN ALUMINUM 
DISTRIBUTOR SAYS: 


"ORDER TODAY... 
METAL TOMORROW’ 


When you need aluminum, and need it now, your 
sure bet for service is to call your Olin Aluminum 
distributor. On the same or the following day, the 
sheet, the extrusions, the casting alloys, or 

the screw machine stock you asked for, will be 
on the way to your shop, ready to fabricate. 


You won't have to settle for "just-as-good” specifi- 
cations, either. You get the alloys, tempers, gauges 
and sizes you ask for. In common alloy sheet. In 
heat-treated sheet. In extrusions (over 400 shapes 
to choose from). In cold processed rod and bar— 
obtainable only from Olin Aluminum and its 
distributors, and offering finer grain, improved 
machinability and better finishing characteristics. 


In short, if you're a stickler for service—it's 
time you called your Olin Aluminum distributor. 
Make him your metals service center for both 
ferrous and non-ferrous products. You'll get— 


¢ Quick, effective, custom-tailored service 

¢ Extra plant space and working capital by 
minimizing your inventories 

¢ Technical service backed by Olin Aluminum’s 
metallurgical facilities 

¢ Slitting, shearing and roller-levelling service 
—in most cases. 


SHAPES...PIPE AND TUBING...CASTING ALLOYS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
CHARLOTTE 
Brass & Copper 
Supply Co. 

of Carolina, Inc. 
FRanklin 5-5508 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati Steel 
Products Co. 
TRinity 1-4444 


CLEVELAND 
Midwest Aluminum 
Supply Corp. 
PRospect 1-8240 


CLEVELAND 
The Universal Steel Co. 
VUlcan 3-4972 


DAYTON 
Miami-Dickerson 
Steel Co. 
Clearwater 3-612] 
(rod, bar, extrusions) 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
McCormick Steel Co. 
MElrose 4-1492 


O 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 


North American Brass 


& Copper, Inc. 
TRinity 8-5300 
PHILADELPHIA 


Steel Distributors, Inc 


GArfield 3-9300 


PITTSBURGH 
Lockhart Iron & 
Steel Co. 
SPalding 1-3450 
TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE 
Steel Supply Co. 
MYrtle 1-1163 
TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI 


McCormick Steel Co. 


TUlip 4-0305 
DALLAS 


McCormick Steel Co. 


CHapel 7-3104 
HOUSTON 


McCormick Steel Co. 


ORchard 2-6671 


LUBBOCK 
McCormick Steel Co. 
POrter 2-8793 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 

A. M. Castle & Co. 
MAin 3-0565 


WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE 


A. M. Castle & Co. 


Mitchell 5-3400 


Casting Alloy 
Distributors 


ALABAMA 
ANNISTON 
L. A. Draper 
Metals, Inc. 
ADams 7-3585 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 


McGowan Co., Inc. 


ANgeles 3-7575 
OAKLAND 


Globoloy Metals, Inc. 


Highgate 4-7249 


DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON 
North American 
Smelting Co. 
OLympia 4-9901 
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ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
Benj. Harris & Co. 
SKyline 5-0573 
INterocean 8-9750 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MIDDLEBORO 

Bay State Aluminum 
Company, Inc. 
Phone: 1251-W 
MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 

Milton A. Meier Co. 
TRinity 5-937] 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Harry A. Brown Co., Inc. 


PArkway 2-6664 
MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY 


Altaw Distributing Co. 


CHestnut 1-1337 
NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN 
Henning Brothers 

& Smith, Inc. 
HYacinth 7-3470-1-2 
SYRACUSE 
Syracuse Metal 
Distributors, Inc. 
HOward 3-8501 
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OHIO 
CLEVELAND 
Midwest Aluminum 
Supply Corp. 
PRospect 1-8240 


CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati Steel 
Products Co. 
TRinity 1-4444 


Distributors to Mobile 
Homes Industry 


CALIFORNIA 

EL MONTE 

Trailer Coach Metal 
Specialties, Inc. 


Gilbert 8-9801 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO 

Kochton Plywood & 
Veneer Co. 

TAylor 9-0800 


This Changing Purchasing Profession 


Harley W. Fulmer has joined Koh-I- 
Noor Pencil Co., Inc., and L. & C. Hardt- 
muth, Inc., Bloomsbury, N. J., as pur- 
chasing agent. He had been with the 
Easton National Bank & Trust Co. 


John H. Rulon, formeriy assistant pur- 
chasing agent, was advanced to division 
purchasing agent, Propellex Chemical 


Div., Chromalloy Corp., at the Edwards- 
ville, Ill., plant. 


J. H. 


RULON 


Samuel Green has been named assistant 
purchasing agent in the central engineer- 
ing office, Seattle, of Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp. 


Dwight C. Hammond joined Motor- 
dyne, Inc., Monrovia, Calif., as purchas- 
ing agent. He had been with Talley Corp. 


Thomas M. Bellerby succeeds F. R. 
Bowen, who retired, as purchasing man- 
ager of Oregon Physicians’ Service, Port- 
land. 


Harold A. Cartier was appointed 
senior vice president of Walter Kidde 
Constructors, Inc., New York. Cartier 
will be responsible for the company’s pur- 
chasing and estimating operations and 
will continue to be active in new busi- 
ness development. 


Donald Macfee has been advanced to 


SYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL 
TUBES 


|, take the loads 
reliably 


lirector of canned foods procurement, 
S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco. 
This department marks a consolidation 
f all canned food buying functions at the 
San Francisco headquarters. 


John H. Snyder has been advanced to 
general purchasing agent of American 
Car & Foundry Div, ACF Industries, Inc. 
He joined the ACF division in 1952 as 
assistant to the vice president on purchas- 
ing and had been acting director of de- 
fense products for the past year. 


John H. McLachlin was promoted to 
general purchasing agent for the solid 
rocket plant of Aerojet General Corp.’s 
Sacramento plants. McLachlin served the 
past year as special staff assistant to the 
Aerojet corporate director of materiel. 


J. H. SNYDER J. H. McLACHLIN 


Howard B. Doty, former purchasing 
agent for Christie Electric Corp., Los 
Angeles, has joined the Sales Div., Burton 
Electrical Engineering Co., El Segundo, 
Calif. 


John B. Nimons was promoted from 
assistant purchasing agent to assistant 
purchasing manager, Borden Co., New 
York. 


Frank D. Vanacore has been appointed 
purchasing agent for Bridgeport Brass 
Co.’s Warren, Ohio, plant. He had held 
the same post at the firm’s Flemington, 
N. J., plant. 
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J. B. NIMONS 


W. A. CANT 


Sylvania Industrial Electronic Tubes prove their ability daily to take widely varying 
load conditions. Vibration? Shock? They’re built to take that, too. 


Next time you need replacement tubes see your Sylvania Industrial Tube Distributor. 
Smarter yet, see him today and have your replacements on hand. He carries the full 
line of Sylvania Industrial Tubes for resistance welding, electronic control, induction 


heating and dielectric heating equipment. 


You'll like the high-quality product he sells. You'll value his service, the kind of 
service that means more hours of continuous production. 


Meet your SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL TUBE DISTRIBUTOR. Ask him for the 
new “Sylvania Industrial Tubes” and “Gold Brand Reliable Tubes” booklets. Or 
write Electronic Tubes Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 467, 1100 


Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 


SYLVANIA 


Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS &) 


Rate Your Castings 1.Q. 


(Here are the answers to the castings 
quiz on page 29.) 

(1) It makes no difference. If a 
casting is not well cleaned, leaving it 
outdoors might help machinability be- 
cause some of the hard, black oxide 
and adhering sand (if any) could be 
loosened by rusting. 

(2) Standard specs go up to 60,000 
psi. tensile strength, but strength can 
be raised considerably above the “as 
cast” level through heat treating. 

(3) Standard strengths call for up 
to 120,000 psi. in ductile irons, but 
this limit is reached only by heat treat- 
ment. 

(4) Conservative engineering limited 
pressure containing parts to 450F until 
recently, but now 650F is accepted for 
this application. Nonpressure jobs are 
rated up to 800F. 

(5) Experience has shown that .003 
in./in. is common in shell molding. 
Even closer tolerances are held in 
medium to large castings. Grey iron 
foundries can often hold .005 to 0.010 
in./in. with green sand molding. 


How Did You Do: 
5 right, excellent; 4 right, good; 3 or 
less, better go back and reread the ma- 
terial on pages 20-21. 
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J. S$. COLLBRAN, JR. 


E. J. HOLIHAN 


J. Stuart Collbran, Jr., Pacific district 
sales manager for the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., New York, has been appointed 
manager of purchases. 


_E. J. Holihan was moved up from as- 
sistant purchasing agent to purchasing 
agent at Snyder Corp., Detroit. 


William A. Cant has been made factory 


sales and purchasing manager by Veet 
Industries, East Detroit. 


Donald H. Linder has been made as- 


sistant purchasing agent for the City of 
St. Paul. 


W. P. Herring, business manager and 
purchasing agent for the Highland Park 
Independent School District, Dallas 
County, Tex., retired after 33 years’ 
service. Dennis S. Davis, who succeeds 
him, will hold the new post of director 
of business services and property manage- 
ment. 


Donald Forbes has been advanced from 
manager of the buying department to 
general purchasing agent by Drug Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., Torento. 


Obituaries 


Julius Kallins, purchasing agent for the 
Cafritz Co., Washington, D. C., died June 
11. He was 50. 


George A. Livingston, 65, chief of 
Michigan State’s highway department’s 
purchasing section the last 14 years, died 
June 13. 


Louis A. V. Forssell, 64, purchasing 
agent the past 32 years for Weil-McLain 
Co., Erie, Pa., died June 26. 


Raymond J. Kraemer, 64, senior vice 
president and director of purchases the 
past three years for R. C. Mahon Co., 
Detroit, died June 30. 
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fast moves... 
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TRUCK CASTERS 


Your plant will move 
materials faster, lower 
handling costs, build plant 
efficiency, and increase 
production profits when 
you buy dependable Bond 
Casters for your trucks. 

See your Bond distribu- 
tor, he’s your selection- 
service headquarters for 


all Bond built-for-the- 
eo ©6job Casters. 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 
322 Penn Street, MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from page 1) 
panies and the United Rubber 
Workers intend to discuss only 
wage rates in their current talks 
with major rubber firms. But 
when General Electric Co. sits 
down with Carey’s IUE, the top 
topic will be job security. 

This is the issue—the threat 
of job loss through automation 
combined with oversupply and 
slack demand—that has union 
leaders and their members biting 
their nails. It is evident, from 
earlier negotiations this year, that 
wage rates appear to be the 
easiest issue to dispose of across 
the bargaining table. 

Actually, the bargaining pic- 
ture at midyear looks much like 
1959, when negotiations ran half- 
way through the year without 
major difficulties, only to ex- 
plode with the 116-day steel 
strike. Although industry ob- 
servers feel some of the pressure 
may be easing in the railroad 
“featherbedding” talks, they be- 
lieve the electrical negotiations 
have the potential for ending up 
in a deadlock. 

In the electrical bargaining, 
union and management, insisting 
they both want peace, have made 
a sincere effort in that direction 
by arranging an early start on the 
job-security issue. But both sides 


Division Head Gets 
Top Buying Post 
At Union Carbide 


(Continued from page 1) 
of Union Carbide Metals Co., to 
direct the purchasing operations 
of the far-flung parent company. 

Intemann, who had been pres- 
ident of the metals company since 
1957, assumes the newly created 
post of Director of Purchases— 
with a portfolio that places upon 
him a broad range of responsibil- 
ities in the area of management 
and administration, as well as 
buying. 

In giving up his divisional pres- 
idency, Intemann will become the 
top management envoy oversee- 
ing the buying operations at some 
50 major plants in the various 
segments of the corporation’s 
principal endeavors: chemicals, 
plastics, metals, industrial gases, 
carbon products, and nuclear en- 
ergy. 
Union Carbide president, How- 
ard §. Bunn, pointed out that the 
new purchasing director will head 
an operation that involves pur- 
chasing transactions of well over 
a half-billion dollars annually. 

Intemann joined the corpora- 
tion in 1930 as a laboratory tech- 
nician at the Halowax Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J., after graduat- 
ing from Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology with the degree of M.E. 


Assumes Sales Posts 


Four years later, he was trans- 
ferred to the New York office and 
became sales manager for Halo- 
wax. 

He moved to Union Carbide 
Plastics Co. in 1944 and be- 
came vice president and general 
sales manager in 1953. 

He was named executive vice 
president of Union Carbide Me- 
tals Co. in 1956, and the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed 
president. 

Union Carbide’s 


have hit at each other on sev- 
eral occasions with statements 
sprinkled with mention of strike 
threats. 

GE, for instance, has been re- 
ported gearing its facilities for a 
possible strike showdown for 
some time. In a recent statement 
it mentioned that some of its 
customers have been trying 
to build up inventories, and 
it even charged competitors with 
winning away orders on the 
strength of reports that GE was 
= to be closed down in the 
all. 


Demands Are on Table 


Carey’s IUE already has filed 
a “bakers’s dozen” of demands, 
topped by a guaranteed annual 
wage, severance pay, and other 
job insurance issues. The IVE, 
the electrical industry’s biggest 
union, says it’s more concerned 
about layoffs resulting from auto- 
mation than just hiking the pay 
for those jobs that remain. 

General Electric has labeled 
Carey’s demands as an “astro- 
nomical” half-a-billion dollars 
and is readying a return offer. 

To invoke a strike would be a 
major test of Carey’s leadership. 
He feels stronger than he did two 
years ago when he lacked mem- 
bership support for a strike show- 
down. But it still would be a 
gamble. 

In railroad negotiations, man- 
agement has taken the offensive 
with demands to eliminate what 
it estimates as a $500-million 
payroll padding through excess 
jobholders—workers presumably 
not needed on the trains but re- 
quired under age-old working 
rules. 

The four railroad unions have 
countered with an offer to put 
“featherbedding” before a study 
commission. But the carriers re- 
fused to buy this unless the com- 
mission has authority to arbitrate. 
This, the union rejects, and both 
sides are now determined to go 
down to the wire. 


Other Negotiations 


While rail and electrical negoti- 
ators are carrying the bargain- 
ing load this year, they aren’t 
going unnoticed in other indus- 
tries. Other major negotiations— 
in steel, autos, trucking, and else- 
where—come along after 1960, 
but the same issues will be battled 
out among them. All of which 
makes electrical and rail bargain- 
ing a test of even bigger bargain- 
ing to come. 

For instance, United Steel- 
workers President David J. Mc- 
Donald says automation and 
limited production in steel have 
cut heavily into employment. 


department consists of 55  pur- 
chasing executives who carry on 
the negotiations, commitments, 
and administration of the buying 
activities for the parent company 
and its many divisions. 

More than 90% of the pur- 
chasing people are college gradu- 
ates, and over 25% have ad- 
vanced or specialized degrees, 
mainly in engineering or techni- 
cal specialties. 

In addition to overseeing the 
local operating managements at 
about 50 major plants involving 
the corporation’s principal busi- 
ness activities, Intemann also will 
centralize and assist the buying 
operations of several hundred 
small plants, laboratories, and of- 


purchasing 
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Contract Terms Still Put Pressure on Costs 


More than 120,000 USW 
members are now unemployed 
and another 335,000 are on a 
short work week. McDonald 
warns that his union will be pres- 
sing for the shorter work week— 
he says 32 hours—both in future 
negotiations and by lobbying in 
Congress for legislation making 
something less than 40 hours the 
standard work week. 

An instance of the feeling of 
union leaders and members to- 
ward the job-security issue was 
indicated in some measure last 
week in the strike of trainmen on 
New York’s Long Island Rail- 
road. The walkout shut off con- 
muter transportation for upwards 
of 85,000 daily riders when 
trainmen demanded a five-day 
work week with no cut in the 
seven days’ pay they now get for 
working six days. 


Reuther Seeks Conference 


United Auto Workers Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther complains of 
unemployment in the automobile 
industry and is asking the White 
House for a top-level conference 
to find a solution. Both Reuther 
and McDonald will be concen- 
rating their efforts in the fall 
election for a liberal Congress 
that might favor some of the de- 
mands they haven’t been able to 
advance at the bargaining table. 
They both believe the shorter 
work week—a_ spread-the-job 
answer to automation—will have 
to come first through legislation, 
at least as far as their particular 
industries go. This would mean 
amending the wage-hour law’s 
current 40-hour week, a task 
they recognize clearly as difficult 
—if not impossible—for the 
present. 

Their legislative problem was 
demonstrated in the fight for a 
much more modest program— 
hiking the current $1 minimum 
wage and extending coverage to 
retail and service employees. The 
House has passed a sharply cut 
version of labor’s wage-hour pro- 
posals and even this faces an un- 
certain future at the August Con- 
gressional session. 


fice operations. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

year, now appear to be virtual certainties (see story on page 1). 

© Fastener manufacturers report fairly level activity, but still 
about eight points below the base index (1956-58). But manu- 
facturers are trying to step up service and quality as part of an 
internal competitive battle and opposition to stiff price competi- 
tion from abroad. Foreign-made fastener prices have increased 
slightly, and delivery times are lengthening. 

® Steel producers fear automakers may delay the pace of their 
hoped-for August snapback. Pittsburgh reports some auto steel 
buyers have pushed back orders in line with delayed car produc- 
tion schedules—i.e., from July to August and in some cases to 
September. But word is out that next October will see a record 
monthly production pace for automobiles. 

* a * 

Congressional aftermath—Congress, just before it recessed, 
passed legislation tightening tax deductions of percentage deple- 
tion allowances. The measure, similar te a previous Supreme 
Court ruling, bars inclusion of certain manufacturing processes 
in the allowance computations. The stiffer tax requirements 
affect mainly stone, clay, and other minerals, and mean you can 
almost certainly expect an attempt to set higher cement prices next 
year when the law becomes effective. 

That’s the feeling of some leading cement manufacturers who 
contend the loss of the tax allowances will hit hard at their 1961 
earnings. But the opinion is not entirely unanimous, however: 
market demand, domestic competition, and foreign imports—a 
major factor on the East Coast and in the Midwest—will govern 
the size of any increase some manufacturers believe they must 
have. Manufacturers of clay products, brick, and some types 
of roofing also may feel the squeeze. 

. - * 

Buyers guide—Air Force may be getting tougher in its evalua- 
tion of contractor procurement functions. P.A. for one West 
Coast electronics firm recently was given 30 days to produce a 
purchasing policy manual. 

Some major companies with widely diversified manufacturing 
interests developed through a long series of mergers and acquisi- 
tions are scouting the field for top-drawer purchasing talent to 
keep control over general purchasing activities. Job title: Ad- 
ministrator of procurement. Job status: Ultimate vice presiden- 
tial level. 

More price cutting on steel items. Major producers reduced 
tags on pipe sold to jobbers by 2% by raising the standard dis- 
count on standard and line pipe to 5%. Pipe sales have been 


sluggish this year, and steelmakers are also hard hit by subs- 
stitute materials—plastic, copper, and brass—as well as foreign 
imports. Warehousemen now have even more leeway in the price 
slashing that has service centers warring for sales. 


of New 
Item & Company Change Price Reason 
INCREASES 

CE ig Pas ae hs On OO ios os os oneness Gina 65 $14.40 equate area prices 

= Ye ciate to's 8 BRAK s 4 1.68 5s 1GKEENS a6 tude TR 50 $14.50 equate area prices 

we oo, MPRA CLC FU RTE PEROT EL Te ee ee 35 $14.60 equate area prices 

5 WU Kae hecab Pade his s4baR ORAL Odes eR ERE bos AS $14.75 equate area prices 

Truck and heavy duty tires, tubes, (8.25—11”), 

tubeless (9—12”), dealer discount eliminated........ aes are iner. rubber cost 
Power capacitors, 50-Kvar, G.E., per unit.............. $6.81 $99.00 high demand 
Gasoline, Gulf Coast, regular & premium, bulk, gal.... 0025 .11 & .12125 seasonal demand 
Home heating oil, Gulf Coast, bulk, gal................ 00125 0825 low supplies 
ME WON 6s 5 oo vs San oo redk CaWe aE tek iwek $10.00 $182.50 
Tin salts, potassium stannate, lb...................00- 005 -789 metal hikes 

SS nN ee inetd .006 648 metal hikes 

ee es BBs 5s akc cue rae Skee 006 $1.013 metal hikes 
Insulated board ceiiling tile, Johns-Manville, dealer price, 

Ee ONS Wks kis os ksh Saba Na cae bes Oe ele ws $5.00 incr. costs 
Lead oxides, 

pe nee, SO Mek. Gly, CPMG, Wis. cnn cccccsndcowsedoes 005 1475 

TOUR ts cc's ata o's'y die eames MAE REA 005 1425 

Orange mineral, less crits., Ib...........ccccccsecee 005 17 
Gasoline, Esso, East Coast and South, gal.............. 1 A seasonal demand 
Heavy fuel oil, Esso, Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, bbl.... .15-.20 short supply 
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Transistors, 16 silicon and 6 germanium types, Phileo.. 13—48% ...... competition 
Dihydrooxyacetone, Pfizer, 100-kilo lots, kilo......... $4.00 $15.50 prod. econs. 
Tile, 3/32” gauge vinyl asbestos & 44” gauge tile, 

SE An ib ue ccaecenhbt.ss bet DOMME ENCeTaS B%—10% wees competition 
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Republic Aviation Sparks Supplier Zeal for V.A.| 


(Continued from page 1) 
for a mammoth out-plant attack 
on cost-cutting through value 
analysis. 

E. L. Little, director of material 
for Republic, personally called on 
60 of the company’s major sup- 
pliers and told them a simple 
mathematical fact: They would 
be able to sell Republic more 
equipment if they helped Repub- 
lic sell more F-105D’s to the Air 
Force. 

“I pointed out,” Little told 
PURCHASING WEEK, “that sup- 
plier costs amounted to 60% of 
the over-all price of the F-105 
and that as such they had a bigger 
stake in Target-—Minus 30 than 
even we had. 

“I explained the facts on the 
Air Force budget, the competi- 
tive situation, and I told them 
very frankly that unless we set 
to work cutting costs we would 
lose the volume of business we 
were currently doing.” 


Arranged F-105D Day 


Next, Little set up a day-long 
conference—F-105D Day, it was 
called—of smaller suppliers as 
well as representatives of the 
larger ones to whom he already 
had talked. 

Here the suppliers heard the 
value analysis story again as Re- 

ublic officials explained their 
ong-range objectives and empha- 
sized that “we’re not looking for 
you to cut your profits—just 
costs.” 

Enthused by the idea, the sup- 
pliers went to work with a will. 
Here are three of their stories: 


@The General Electric Story. 
Robert Lasher, program adminis- 
trator on firing mechanisms at 
GE’s Missile Production Section, 
Burlington, Vt., reported his 
group had cut costs 18.3% on 
the F-105D linkless ammunition 
feed system. 

“After Republic held its F- 
105D Day program,” Lasher told 
PW, “we had our own Vendor 
Day, a one-day conference with 
our major Class A suppliers to 
discuss the necessity of reducing 
costs, 

“We explained how we had 
organized a special study team 
to examine our Own cost situa- 
tion. This team, consisting of a 
design engineer, a quality-control 
engineer, a “make-or-buy” engi- 
neer, and a manufacturing plan- 
ner, was to spend at least half 
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its working time studying each 
aspect of a production project 
using the value analysis tech- 
nique.” 

How did the GE vendors re- 
spond? “What started out as a 
one-day deal has snowballed like 
mad into a continuing proposi- 
tion,” Lasher said. 

He said 41% of the vendors 
who attended “Vendor Day” had 
contributed suggestions of their 
own for cutting costs. Twenty- 
seven percent of the suggestions 
have been adopted. 

In addition, he said, many GE 
vendors spent another day or two 
after the conference “studying 
the methods used by our value 
analysis team to cut costs on such 
items as paperwork, design. 

“Some of them are now hold- 
ing their own vendor day con- 
ferences,” he said. “The idea is 
spreading on down the line. It’s 
even spreading right here in our 
own plant. Many of the savings 
we’ve effected on the linkless feed 
system for Republic have been 
applied to our Vulcan gun, which 
we sell directly to the govern- 
ment.” 


@ The Lear Story. At Lear, 
Inc., in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where the company’s Instrument 
Division turns out flight control 
systems for the F-105D, officials 
who attended the F-105D Day 
program decided the first thing 
to do was to establish a value 
analysis committee. 

The group consisted of a pur- 
chase analyst, quality-control 
engineer, product engineer, pro- 
duction engineer, and a design 
engineer. 

“We got right down to work,” 
said Robert S. Thies, Instrument 
Division purchasing agent, “and 
studied every mechanical com- 
ponent in the flight system from 
the standpoint of redesign and 
relaxation of tolerance without, 
of course, any lowering of product 
quality. 

“Typical of the things we came 
up with was a $15 mounting 
flange, machined out of bar stock. 
The adjustment holes were being 
milled. 

“We decided to start stamp- 
ing the item and piercing the 
adjustment holes. Not only have 
we brought the price of the 
flange down to $12.50, but we’ve 
got a better quality item now be- 
cause piercing rather than milling 
the holes leaves no burrs.” 

He said Lear is now profiting 
from its value analysis program in 
other products that have com- 
ponents in common with the 


flight system. 
“The over-all effect,” he said, 


).2% decrease in 
increase in 


“has been a If 
costs and a !% 
quality.” 

Lear also called a meeting of 
its own major suppliers, urged 
them to adopt a similar program, 
and offered to share its cost-re- 
duction information and send its 
own quality-control engineers to 
supplier plants to help set up the 
programs. 

“The cost reduction drive is 
now gaining momentum and has 
yet to reach its peak,” Thies 
asserted. 

“Suppliers are giving us sugges- 
tions for cutting costs every day, 
and, because of their efforts, the 
number of rejects we’ve had to 
throw back at them (a very ex- 
pensive procedure) has been cut 
considerably.” 


@The Bendix Story. One of 
the most dramatic supplier ex- 
amples in Target—Minus 30, was 
the Eclipse-Pioneer Div. of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., which 
turns out an air data computer 
system for the F-105D. 

“We immediately set up two 
programs—an in-plant and out- 
plant program,” said Richard 
Cole, of the Bendix cost-reduc- 
tion section. “We held a sympo- 
sium for 50 to 75 of our largest 
suppliers, and we told them ex- 
actly what we were trying to do.” 

Bendix showed its suppliers ex- 
amples of cost cutting through 
tool standardization and better 
training programs. “The stand- 
ardized audio-video training pro- 
gram alone,” Cold said, “has 
saved us a fortune by reducing 
training time, reducing the num- 
ber of people necessary to train 
new workers, and standardizing 
everything our new workers are 
taught.” 

In addition, Bendix sent out 
cost-reduction teams to each of 
16 of its major suppliers and put 
on similar symposiums for their 
key officials. 

“We didn’t just throw them the 
idea and hope they'd follow 
through on it,” Cole said. “Our 
purchasing men and _ tooling 
engineers actually went into sup- 
plier plants and showed them 
what to do. We didn’t charge our 
suppliers for this service, but 
we've been repaid many times 
over by actual success in cost 
reduction. We’ve had fewer re- 
jects, for example.” 

Other examples of savings, 
Cole said, include a $6,000 re- 
duction in potentiometer costs, as 
well as savings of 1.3 cents on 
7-cent springs. Ball bearings, 
which used to cost $2.06, now 
cost only $1.88. Relays are down 
from $11.20 to $8.40. 
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Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 
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Boxboard, tons 
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8,280 8,295 
13,051 12,959 11,457 
6,046 5,988 6,466 
30,677 29,929 28,434 
84.8 84.9 81.0 
98,685 160,941 98,286 
48,840 91,092 50,192 
88.2 96.1* 71.0 
237,909 253,035 224,526 
1,760 1,564* 1,810 
13,031 14,247 13,502 
984.5 518.7 446.5 
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Late News in Brie 


Ulbrich Cuts Prices 


Wallingford, Conn.—A 


leading 


here 


mill 
initiated the first of a series of broad changes in its stainless 
pricing policy last week. 

Ulbrich Stainless Steels, Inc., 
clude some increases, but the bulk of the changes would be de- 
creases ranging from 5% to 50% on small quantity extras. 


specialty steel 


said the adjustments would in- 


Steel Firm Okays Report 
Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Steel Co. accepted last week a union- 
management study team’s recommendations for a method of 
cutting the incentive rates now being paid to some of the com- 


pany’s workers. 
The study team report must 
membership. 


still be approved by the union 


It climaxes 14 months of wrangling, highlighted 


by the 1 16-day industry-wide steel strike. When Pittsburgh Steel 
signed a new contract at the end of the strike. however, it was 
provided that incentives would eventually have to be cut. 


Esso Hikes Prices 


New York—Esso Standard kicked off a round of residual oil 
price hikes last week as it raised its No. 6 residual 15 cent/bbl. 
along the East Coast and 20 cent/bbl. at Gulf ports. 

Also affected by the move, which spotlighted predicted short- 
ages of oil due to Dept. of Interior import quota cuts, were No. 5, 
up 11 cent/bbl. along the Atlantic seaboard and 17 cents on 
the Gulf, and No. 4, which was boosted 4 cent/bbl. in East 


Coast ports. 


Ford Nears Agreement 


Detroit—Ford Motor Co. announced last week it would enter 
the diesel field this fall with a new line of trucks, expected to 
be in the “extra heavy duty” class. The trucks will be powered 
by engines made by Cummins Engine Co. 

Meanwhile in Cleveland, a week-long strike of the company’s 
stamping plant came to end last week, as union leaders accepted 
a new settlement on safety and health standards. The tie-up had 
crippled Ford’s car-making operations in other areas, causing 


layoffs of over 15,000 men. 


“Altogether we've effected sav- 
ings on some 1,100 different 
items, and they add up to a 
15.8% cost cut on the instru- 
ments we make for Republic,” he 
said. 

“They also add up to savings 
for all our customers, since so 
many of these parts are used in 
other Bendix products.” 

Bendix, Lear, and GE are only 
three out of 831 suppliers that 
worked with Republic to drop 
$450,000 from the cost of each 
of the jet fighter-bombers. 


Others Also Save 


Others include such firms as 
Johns-Mansville (costs down 
16.5% on insulating blankets); 
Thompson - Ramo - Woolridge 
(costs down 38.6% on _ fuel 
pumps); Vickers (costs down 
34% on hydraulic equipment); 
and Liquidometer Corp. (costs 
down 11% on fuel gage systems). 

“Costs have been cut on all but 
one of the 461 items that repre- 
sent 90% of our F-105 manu- 
facturing costs,” Little said. 

“All but one of our 22 major 
suppliers have gone along with 
the program enthusiastically by 
cutting their costs and holding 
symposiums with their own sup- 
pliers. 

“And now we find that Target 
—Minus 30 is spreading like 
wildfire around the country,” he 
said. 

“We're currently supplying in- 
formation to around 30 com- 
panies in the airframe business 
who have nothing to do with the 
F-105. We’re pleased with the 
reception the idea has gotten both 
in and out of our everyday busi- 
ness channels.” 

Next step for Republic, said 
Little, is a new cost-cutting pro- 
gram in engineering. “We've set 
our target at 15%.” 


Big Four Eliminate 
Discount on Tires 
For Fleet Trucks 


(Continued from page 1) 
ing the move was due to the high 
price of natural rubber in recent 
months and other rising manufac- 
turing costs. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Sieberling Rubber Co., and the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. im- 
mediately followed suit. 

Before the discount was elim- 
inated, fleet operators had been 
able to buy most truck tires at 
six, seven, and sometimes even 
eight 10’s off list—that is, 10% 
off list, then 10, then 10, etc. 

The extreme competitiveness 
in the truck tire field, coupled 
with the fact that natural rub- 
ber—which makes up the biggest 
percentage of the truck tire—has 
been selling for over 40 cent/Ib., 
nearly double synthetic, add up 
to a big squeeze on profits. 

On top of this, the industry is 
anticipating a sizable wage boost 
following upcoming negotiations 
with the United Rubber Workers. 

While rubber company execu- 
tives are not flatly predicting that 
tire prices and quotations on in- 
dustrial rubber products will be 
raised if and when a wage hike 
becomes effective, they stress 
nevertheless that current profit 
margins are not big enough to 
“fully absorb any pay boost.” 

Sources close to the industry 
say it is inevitable that producers 
will attempt to recover as much 
as they can of the increased man- 
ufacturing costs in the form of 
higher prices on all tires and in- 
dustrial rubber products. 
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When you need IT in a hurry... 


...a phone call to your Rex Distributor or District Office solves your 
problem. If he hasn’t got IT he can get IT within 24 hours from 
the nearby Rex CHAIN Belt warehouse. Protect your temper... your 
fingernails... your production schedules... by turning your problems 
over to your dependable Rex Man. 

IT (freely translated) means Rex Quality Drive and Conveyor 
Chains, Sprockets, Flexible Couplings, Belt Idlers, Pulleys...Shafer 
Roller Bearings. CHAIN Belt Company, 4702 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
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A REPORT FROM ALCOA 


Vv 
a 


How one p.a. and one hacksaw blade cut the cost of installing 40,000 
feet of conduit. The man who purchased this conduit knew he would save money—on initial 
cost, on handling and installing—but, when only one hacksaw blade was required to install all 40,000 
feet, this economy became real and obvious. 

Alcoa aluminum conduit cuts easier, threads easier, bends easier than steel conduit. 

And it weighs about % as much. A 10-foot length of Alcoa 4” aluminum conduit weighs only 34 
pounds, compared to 98 pounds for steel. 


Immediate savings. Compare first-price cost with that of steel conduit and you'll see how 
favorably Alcoa aluminum conduit stacks up. When you consider other costs—cutting, bending, 
threading and installing—you’ll see why aluminum is now specified for more plant installations than 
ever before. 


Long-term economy. Once installed, Alcoa conduit goes on saving you money. It’s corro- 
sion-resistant, nontoxic, nonstaining, and keeps its good appearance through the years with only 
routine care. 


See for yourself. Heft a length of Alcoa conduit, and you'll see how important it is to consider 
aluminum for your next conduit order. Ask one of our representatives for a free sample . . . or a copy 
of the 12-page booklet “Alcoa Aluminum Electrical Rigid Conduit.” Or write to Rome Cable Division 
of Alcoa, Department 13-70, Rome, New York. 


ROME CABLE 
DIVISION OF ALCOA 


To 

the 
purchasing 
agent 

who 

must 
decide 
about 


ALUMINUM 
CONDUIT 


NOW YOU CAN GET 
ALL 4 FROM ROME 


e} 


Aluminum bus conductor 


